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Prefaee 

This purpose of this report is to present the results of research conducted during 
the third and final year of the "Handicapped Children as Tutors* project. During this 
past year research has been c6ndur*ed with hundreds of students with a variety of 
handicapping conditions, as well as with regular class students. The important aspect 
of the research is its focus on the successful integration of handicapped students in 
regular schools. Research results show that reverse-rdle tutoring is an effective 
method for helping handicapped students gain the social acceptance they need from 
their regular class peers. Without this kind of acceptance, integration of handicapped 
students into regular education settings is punishing at best. 

This yeaPs report contains eight research articles which focus on the effects of 
involving handicapped students as tutors. The first article might be viewed as ah 
advanced organizer for the studies that follow. The article integrates all of the i 3 
studies that have been funded by the Handicapped Children as Tutors grant over the 
past three years. Each of the main premises are described upon which all of the 
studies have been based. These premises then lead to specific research questions 
and hypotheses that have been empirically tested over the past three years. 

The second article, in essence, shows that regular class students who are tutored 
by behavibrally disordered students have more positive attitudes toward their tutors 
than do students who are not tutored by them. The results show that teachers of 
behaviorally disordered students can increase the social acceptance of their students 
by allowing them to fuhctioh as tutors of their regular class peers. 

The third arid fourth studies report the results of research aimed at measuring the 
effects of three different kinds of tutoring with learning disabled students. The results of 
these studies showed that, unlike some previous research, learning disabled students' 
attitudes are similar toward their LD peers and toward regular class peers; 
Additionally, the attitudes of regular class students toward their LD peers were similar 
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to their attitudes toward other negular class students. Following tutoring interventions, 
the data showed that those who had tutored (both regular class students and 
handicapped students) showed the greatest gains in attitudes-especlariy' toward 
school, in general. The implications are that schbblihg, as it Is typically structured! 
cdhslsts of far tod much passive behavior on the part of the student and that when 
students are given a more active role, such as tutoring another student, their attitudes 
toward school Improve. 

The fifth and sixth studies involved mentally retarded students as tutors of their 
ridrihahdicapped peers. In the fifth study the research question was, "Will the learning 
and teaching of sigh language improve the overall communication skills of retarded 
tutoi^?" This question grew out of the research conducted during the first and second 
years. Several parents of retarded tutors had remarked that their child's 
edrrimUnieatibri skills had improved noticeably from being involved in the sigh 
language tutbrihg. A cbmpreherisive review bf the literature showed that such effects 
have been difficult to dbcumerit, although there is currently strong interest in the 
teaching of sign language to mentally handicapped students, the results of the study 
indicated that receptive and expressive language, as measured by standardized 
instruments, is riot iriiprbved by the learriirig bf basic sigri lariguage. The results do riot 
show that sigri lariguage is bf rib value fbr prbfburidly rrieritally retarded students, but 
the study deflriltely bri'rigs Into question the Introduction of sign language into the 
regular cuniculum of the moderately retarded student. 

The results of the sixth study showed that tutbririg did riot iriiprbve the attitudes of 
regular class tutees toward their self-cbritairied retarded tutbrs. Sirice this result 
cbriflicted with eariier data collected with retarded students Iri more integrated students 
(several previous studies with mentally retarded students in regular schools had 
shown that tutoring had a positive effect on attitudes), data were gathered cdmparirig 
the attitudes of regular class peers toward retarded students iri day schools compared 
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with those In self-contained classrooms in their same school, the results showed that 
the more segregated the students are the more positive the attitudes are of the regular 
class students toward their handicapped peers. When the handicapped students are 
in the same school, the regular class students have significantly more negative 
attitudes toward them than when the handicapped students are segregated in a nearby 
day school. Although the results obviously do not show that integration is undesirable, 
they do show that special and regular educators are not doing enough to assist 
mehtally handicapped students who are in regular schools. Tutbrihg could clearly be 
one effectivis method for Imprbvirig the social acceptance of these students. 

The final two studies summarize the effects of Involving handicapped students as 
tutors. The first compares the effects of cross-age with peer tutoring and suggests that 
cross-age tutoring may hold more promise for improving attitudes than does peer 
tutoring, the final study reports the results of a meta-analysis conducted or 19 
research articles which generated 74 effect sizes. The results showed that tutoring 
programs were effective, that tutees generally gained more than tutors, and that the 
gains on self-concept and sociometric ratings were small, while gains bri attitudes 
were larger. From the meta-analysis it was cbrieluded that tutbrihg can be a "viable 
and pbteritlally powerful iristructibhal interventibh for special education, and that 
learning-disabled, behavibrally disordered, and Intellectually handicapped students 
can function effectively as tutors." There is further suggestion that researchers 
continue to investigate the effects of tutoring on social outcomes. 

It is hoped that the research reported in this dbeumerit will encburage other 
educators and researchers to cbntihue tb explbre tutbrihg as a viable interventibh in 
special educatibh. Although the data collected thus far have shown that handicapped 
students can receive multiple benefits from acting as tutors, much work remains to be 
done if special educators are to take advantage of these benefits in their own 
classrooms. 
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Handicapped Students As Tutors: 
A Description and Ihtegratlori 
of Three Years of Research 

This article is a review of a series of 13 studies which were cohducted over a 
four year period to test the effects on social acceptance and academic aehievernent 
when handicapped students function as tutors of either regular class students or other 
handicapped students, in this review the evolution of the research questions 
addressed by the 13 studies, from the inception of the project through the fourth year, 
will be presented. Figure 1, which illustrates the development of the research 
questions which led to each of the studieSi can be used as a map to guide the reader 
through the research discussed in the following sections. 

Insert Figure 1 about here 



This article will serve several purposes. First, it will provide the reader with a 
vicarious experience of the research issues as they arose initially, the questions (and 
conclusions) which led to three additional years of research, and emerging issues 
which have resulted in a ebmprehehsive examination of the effects on social 
acceptance and academic achievement when handicapped students function as 
tutors. Second, as the development of the research is discussed, mairi ebnelusiohs 
and implications of each study will be highlighted. These ebnelusibris and implications 
usually led to subsequent studies as well as practical suggestibhs fbr tutoring 
implementatibri in schbbls. Tfiird, the article will capsulize this research and set the 
stage fbr future research and practical implementation efforts. 

The figure shows that all research questions were based on two main premiseis 
(appearing at the top of the figure). Although previous research studies have shown 
these premises to be firmly established, brily recently have edueatbrs begun to 
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investigate the Implications of these premises for tutohng In special edtieatibh. 

Two of the primary problems fpced by handicapped students are social rejectlori 
and low academic achievement (see Figure 1 , the first premise). Research on the 
social status of exceptional children in regular educational settings has shown that 
exceptional children, especially rnentally retard children, are frequently subjected to 
discriminatory behavior by regular class peers (Voeltz, 1982; Asher & Taylor, 1981; 
Macmlilan, Jones, & Aloia, 1974). Learning disabled (LD) students, especially those 
in self-contained classrooms, are often viewed by their regular class peers as being 
mentally retarded and are rejected as a consequence (Bryan, 1974; Garrett and 
erump, 1980). 

While students labeled as behaviorally disordered (BO) do not necessarily suffer 
from cognitive delays, they nevertheless experience social difficulties relating to peer 
acceptance. In fact, inability to get along with peers has been found to be one of the 
major reasons for referring children to BD classes (Woody, 1969; Rubin, Simson & 
Betwee, 1966). Even though socialization and positive attitudes are necessary for 
productive and gratifying living, American schools have given little attention to their 
enhancement, particularly for exceptional children (GUster & ©sguthbrpe, 1983). 
Martin (1974) emphasized that there is a need to develop strategies whereby regular 
class children's attitudes toward handicapped students could be irnprbved. Further, he 
suggested that this should be dbrie In corijurictiori with the placement of handicapped 
students In Integrated settings. 

Contrary to Martin's suggestion that integration be used a.s a tool in enhancing 
social acceptance, didactic approaches are one of the primary strategies used in 
increasirig sbciai acceptance of handicapped students. Most of these Iriterverition 
strategies Involve drily regular class students In the Instruction. These approaches 
Include lessons, games, role plays and other activities for regular class students to 
learn about handicapping conditions (Del-Val, 1981; Anderson, 1985; Smith and 
otherSi 1981; San Diego Department of Education, 1974; Gbhen and bthers, 1982); 
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Very little contact with handicapped children, if any at all, is ihuluded In these 
strategies. Thus, it is riat surprising that such strategies have hot proven effective in 
eriharicmg th© relationships Between regular class students and their handicapped 
peers (Salehd and Khops, 1984; Siperstein, 1977; Westervelt and McKinney, 198Q; 
Berler, Gross and Drabman, 1982). 

Research dealing with peer acceptance has shown that giving positive 
reinforcement and erigagirig In ebdperative activities with another child or with the 
group Is related to how well children are liked by their peers (Hartup, (Blazer and 
Charleswbrth, 1987; Bonhey and Powell, 1953). Interestingly, though, in a review of 
attitudinal research, Wylie (1976) concluded that simply ihitiatirig contact between 
handicapped and regular class students does hot necessarily reduce regular class 
students' negative perceptions of their handicapped peers. In determining how to 
foster contact between students, several researches have suggested that a natural 
method for increasing positive contact Is peer tutoring (Argyle, 1976; Harris and 
Aldndge. 1983). 

Peer tutoring is not a new idea. It is one of the oldest forms of ihstructibh khbwh 
to society. As early as the first century A.D., Quiritlliah, in his Instltuii&Oratoria . 




described ihstructidhal settings where older children were tutoring younger children. 
In fact, the Latin dictum. Qui docet Dicet (one who teaches, learns), suggests that 
society has been aware of the benefits of being a teacher for quite soriie time. In more 
recent times, experiences with tutoring, such as in the tutoring programs Bell 
developed for orphans in Madras, India, have led to th© belief that, "Learhihg is a 
social set", (MelRlfejbhh, 1882). 

Most tutbrihg research In special educatlbh, however, has involved 
handicapped students as tutees or as tutors to other handicapped students. Those that 
have included handicapped students as tutors of regular class students have hot 
systematically examined the effects on social acceptance (Deriqulh and Smith, 1980); 
Perhaps reverse-rble tutbrihg, including the handicapped students as tutors to regular 
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class students would place the haridieapjaed students in a pbsltloh where they would 
be viewed as capable individuals witfi skills that could help regular class students and 
thus prdrhdte social acceptance. 

A Pilot Study 

As can be seen from Figure 1, these initial hdtidhs regarding the usefulness of 
tutoring to Increase social acceptance led to the pilot study which was conducted to 
determine if handicapped students could actually function as tutors of regular class 
peers and if any social benefits might be apparent. A total of 15 fifth- and sixth-grade 
educable mentally retarded students tutored their regular class peers in sigh language. 
Sign Language was selected as the tutoring topic because it was a new and novel skill 
to most of the students, handicapped and regular class. Furthennore, such a hew skill 
enabled the handicapped students, with some extra training, to be more advanced in 
sign language than the regular class tutees. 

Prior to the tutoring, recess times were ehariged so that the EMR childreh had an 
opportunity to play with their regular class peers. Observers recorded the amount of 
interaction between each EMR child arid a regular class peer for three consecutive 
days during this free play tirne. Fbllbwing eight weeks of tutoring, observations were 
rnade again on .student interaction. Other dependent measures included: 1) a 
questionnaire administered to regular class tutees; 2) ah interview protocol 
administered to parents of handicapped tutors; and 3) ah assessrneht of sign language 
retention for both student groups. 

The results of the bbservatlbhs made during free-play time showed that before 
the tutoring began, handicapped students spent an average of 5 percent of the recess 
time interacting with a regular class peer. Of the total interaction time of 135 minutes 
possible over three days of recess, the mean arnbunt of social ihteractibh for a 
handicapped student with regular class peers was 6 minutes, 52 seconds. Following 
the tutoring, this three day mean increased to 62 minutes, 13 seconds. The mean 
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percentage of interaction time increased from 5% to 46 % of available free play time. 

A delayed sign language pbsttest showed tf^t handicapped tutors retained an 
average of 94% of the sighs they had learned while regular class tutees retained 99% 
of the sighs. The results of the parent Interviews revealed that 93% of the parents felt 
that their handicapped child's self-confidence had increased as a result of the tutoring. 
An additional 73% of the parents said that their own cbhfidehce in their child's ability to 
learn had increased. The remaining 27% said their perceptions of their child had not 
changed. 

The cohclusiohs of the first year suggested that indeed EMR students could 
function effectively as tutors to regular class students arid that, pbsslbly, sbcial 
acceptarice gairis were made. The lack bf a cbritrbl grbup, hbwever, made It difficult to 
assess whether br riot the effects bri sbcial acceptarice were caused by factors other 
than the experimerital variables. Future examination was imperative for this reason 
alone. Furthermore^ only one type of handicapping conditibri was iricluded iri this first 
study. Could studerits with other handicappirig cbriditibris alsb beriefit frbrii 
reverse-role tutoririg? What beriefits cbuld be measured for haridicapped students 
wheri they tutbr bthbr haridicapped studerits br wheri they tutor regular class studerits 
ybtiriger thari themselves? 

Year One 

In order to address the questions which emerged from the pilot study, a research 
grant from the Office bf Special Educatibri arid Rehabilitation Services, U.S. 
Departmerit bf Educatibri, was bbtairied arid a series of studies were conducted over a 
three year peribd (see Figure 1). Four experiments were conducted the first year, 
each employing handicapped students in one of the fbllbwirig tutbririg cbrifiguratibris: 
1) EMR arid Lb children as tutors bf their regular class peers iri sigri lariguage; 2) Lb 
arid BD studerits as tutbrs bf yburiger regular class studerits iri reading; 3) LD and BD 
students as tutbrs bf their haridicapped peers in reading; and 4) LD and BD students 
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as tutors of younger handicapped students In reading. It was determined, firsts to 
replicate the pilot study, using EMR students and a no treatment control group (Study 
1 A). Additionally, LD students were also used to address the question of the benefits of 
tutoring to children with other handicapping conditions. These studies examined the 
effects oh social acceptance. For studies 1 B, iC, i D and i E It was determined that the 
best way to examine effects on academic achievement would be to use higher 
ftihetioriihg children than the EMR eh!ldren, such as bD and BD students. These 
students tutored either younger regular class students or other handicapped peers in 
reading. 

Summaries of these studies are included in Table 1. The following are the main 
conclusions which were drawn from these studies. First, EMR, Lb and BD children 
who tutored regular class peers interacted with regular class peers during free play 
time significantly more than before tutbnhg. Second, when bD and BD students tutor 
younger regular class students in reading, both tutors and tutees performed 
significantly better than the control group oh criterion referenced and standardized 
tests. The tutors also demonstrated improved attitudes toward school. Third, when LD 
and BD students tutored other peer LD and BD students, both tutors and tutees 
demonstrated significant gains in word attack skills. Fourth, when LD and BD students 
tutored younger LD and BD students, both tutors and tutees showed improvemeht on 
reading skills. Interestingly, when tutors were considerably older than the tutees, the 
tutees experienced gains which were substantially greater than those of the tutors. 



Insert Table 1 about here 

As observations of the social Interactions were made in studies iA and IB, the 
researchers noted there was a qualitative difference when comparing interactions 
between handicapped students and regular class students with interactions within a 
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group of regular class students. This was especially the case in Study 1 A dealing with 
EMR children. Often, the handicapped stueents were related to in a cohdescehdihg 
manner rather than as peers. This suggested that the amount of interaction tirne, as 
was studied in these first expenrnehts, was not necessarily a sensitive enough 
measure of social acceptance and that possibly the use of a sociometric instrument 
might enhance cur understanding of the attitudinal effects of peer tutoring. Ah 
i.hstryment was heeded that could compare the attitudes regular class students have 
toward handicapped students with the attitudes they have toward other regular class 
students. 

An examination of the existing attitude measures yielded several types of 
measures, none of v/hich were appropriate for our inquiry. Most of the ihstrtirherits 
were assessing attitudes toward a general population of handicapped persons, 
unkhowh to the respondents (Vbeltz. 1980; Rapier, Adelsbh, Garey arid Kroke, 1972; 
Miller arid Loukellls, 1982). These iristrurrierits were not appropriate because this 
research was focused on attitudes which were held about actual individuals in the 
environment under study. Another problem with the existing measures was that they 
focused on, or included items regarding handicapping conditions which were hot 
being exarhihed in this research; harhely, physical irhpairrhents (Miller and bbukellis, 
1982; Rapier. Adelsbh, Garey, and Krbke, 1972). Further, rhbst bf the attitudinal 
iristrumerits which were Ibcated were riot appropriate for the age levels which were 
belrig assessed here. Additionally, a number cf the instruments lacked face validity; 
some asked ''baited'* or "obvious" questions, others assessed constructs which seerhed 
unrelated to the handicapping condition. Thus, the issue bf attitudinal assessment 
revealed that sbcial behavibr is brily one cbmpbrierit tb cbrisider wheri exarrilrilrig 
attitudinal assessment arid that the deveibprrierit bf a sbclbrrietric Iristrument was 
riecessary before further examinations could be made. 

Another interesting finding of the first year of research was that the EMR students 
made greater social gains than did the LD students. One bf the reasons fbr this wtts 
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that the tieacher of the LD elass withdrew recess phvileges as a puhlshment, making 
social ihteractlbh difficult to observe. Interviews with the regular class students 
Indicated that the LD students were sufferihg from social rejection. The regular class 
students reported that the Lb students were thought of as retarded and were called 
names by regular class students referring to them as "idiots" or "retards". Further, 
teachers reported that the bD students were experiencing various social problems 
which needed atteritibri. One of the problems which was Ideritlfled with Study 1 B was 
that the tutoring Iriterveritlori only allowed them contact with seven regular class 
^tudents. When a much latter population of students held a negative attitude about 
the Lb students, it is understandable that differences in their social aoceptarice were 
not remarkable after giving only severi regular class students the opportunity to 
interact. This research indicated that those students who were indeed tutored by the 
tB students experienced a positive attitudirial change toward them. How, then, could 
more regular class students have this experience when, usually there are fewer LD 
than regular class students? Both studies one and two indicated that gains in social 
interaction between handicapped students arid regular class students were riotlceable 
after only several weeks of tutbririg. Perhaps regular class studerits could be tutored 
fbr shbrter peribds bf tirrie, arid mbre regular class studerits could be included over the 
course bf a semester. This was a cbrisideratlori addressed by the second year of 
research (see Studies 2C and 2b). 

Another problem which arose in studies 1A and 1B pertairis to the 
implementation of the tutoririg prbgrarii Iri the classrbbrii. Bbth the pilbt study arid this 
first year of research studies used a tutbririg system termed "resource tutbrvrig". The 
critical elemerit iri this model was not that It occurred in a resource room, because often 
it did not, but that it required that both tutors and tutees be pulled out bf their normai 
classroom settings and sent to another setting for the tutbring. Three br fbur student 
pairs would cbnie iritb the resource settirig at brie tirrie, where they were supervised by 
a half-time teachePs aide. Tutbririg occurred fbr 1 5 to 20 rriinutes each day. This 
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meant tutoring was ongoing for several hours each day. 

One of the advantages of the resource model is that it does not require that 
either regular class or special education teachers take time away from their class In 
order to supervise the tutoring. In fact, with this model the teacher Is able to spend 
more individualized time with the remaihihg students, while several are out for tutoring. 

One clear disadvantage of this system, however, is the cost of providing a 
permanent additional staff member in the school (the half-time aide). A second 
problem with the model is the disruption that it causes in the make-up of a 
self-contained classroom. Regular classroom teachers often resent the cdhstant flux in 
the make-up of their class, with sdrrie students going to speech therapy, some to the 
resource room, and others to a Chapter i program. Simply keeping track of where 
each student is supposed to be throughout the day requires teacher time that would be 
better spent with students. Further, it was observed that since teachers were not 
required to supervise the tutoring, they seldom came to observe the program and 
edrisequently did riot fully uriderstarid it. Wiihbut understaridirig the prograrri, some 
teachers did riot realize the need for their support, nor did they understand the 
potential social benefits which might result. Finally^ the handicapped students only 
associated with those regular class students that came in during their particular 
15-minute tutoring time. It was likely that contact with drily two or three regular class 
studerits would riot have the social impact that iriteractirig with a greater number of 
students would have. 

If all of the tutees could come in to the classroom to be tutored at once (total 
class tutoring), the teachers would be interrupted only once, for 15 minutes and the bD 
students would have an opportunity to associate with a greater riurriber of regular class 
studerits. This tutoring desigri is also related to finding in studies 10, 1 D, arid 1 E. 

It was iriterestlrig that wh«ri LD arid BD studerits tutored peers in reading 
(studies 10 and ID), both tutors and tutees made similar gains in reading skills. When 
Lb and BD students tutored younger LD and BD students (study IE), however, the 
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tutees made substantially greater gains than the tutors. This is likely due to the fact that 
the tD and BD students were tutoring in skills they had already mastered, 
ebhsequehtly, their reading gains were hot as significant. The anecdotal data, 
however, Indicated that the responsibility of tutoring a younger child was valuable to 
the Lb and BD students. In this case, it appeared especially beneficial for older BD 
children to be working with younger BD children, as they were able to see some of 
their own behaviors from a different perspective because they were manifested by 
others. Indirectly, the tutoring experience seemed to increase the BD children's ability 
to behave In a more socially acceptable and responsible manner. Additionally, there 
was some indication that there were improvements in the self-concepts of the BD and 
Lb children who tutored. 

Thus, the question was raised: To what extent can self-cohcept be improved 
upon by increasing the amount of responsibility given BD students for younger 
handicapped students? (This question was subsequently addressed in study 2E.) 
Further, after observing the benefits of Lb and Bb students working with younger 
students similar to themselves, the researchers began considering whether other 
exceptional populations might be paired to meet mutual needs. Perhaps it would be 
possible for the socially rejected BD students to add to the diverse curriculum of a peer 
class for gifted children. The research by Bonds arid Adams (1980) arid Miiler, Richey 
and Lammers (1983) suggests that academic and social leadership roles that gifted 
children often hold make them natural models for others in the classroom or school. 
Therefore, the possibility that generalized social acceptance gains could be made by 
including gifted students was considered (see study 2C). 

Year two 

With some of the research questions of the first year at least tentatively 
answered, the emerging issues of the first year were then used to formulate the 
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research questidhs for the second year (see Figure 1): 1) Can an appropriate 
sociometric measure be used to assess social attitudes which exist between 
handicapped and regular class students? Further, can this measure be used to 
compare attitudes regular class students have toward handicapped students with their 
a^itudes toward other regular class students? 2) Can similar social and academic 
gains from peer and cross-age tutdrihg occur when a total class tutoring configuration 
Is used instead of a resource tutdrihg model? 3) Can similar social benefits occur 
when the implementation of the program Is reduced from five months, as used in the 
previous study, to three months? 4) Can the benefits of BD students acting as tutors to 
their peers occur when they tutor gifted peers, with the added challenge of bhdgihg the 
gap betweiBh these two diverse pbpulatibhs? 5) When BD students are given greater 
responsibility for the learning of multiply handicapped children, do they experience 
gains in responsibility ta jng and other related areas? 

Table 1 includes summaries for studies 2A through 2E which were conducted 
during this second year. Study 2A included LB and BD students as reading tutors to 
younger regular class students to test the gains in reading skills and self-esteern of the 
tutors arid the readirig skills of tutees. The study focused bri the effects oh reading 
abilities when cross-age, reverse-role tutoring was implemented In a total class 
tutoring design. The results of this study indicated gains for both the treatment tutor arid 
tutee groups when compared with the cbritrbl groups, however rib sigriificarit gairis 
were rioted iri self-cbricept. Siriiilarly, Study 2B was cbriducted to examine the effects 
bri social acceptance when peer reverse-role tutoring Is Irriplerrierited in a total class 
tutoring design. In this study, EMR students tutored their regular class peers in sign 
language. The results of this study indicated that a total class tutbririg desigri led tb 
sigriificarit social iriteractidri effects with three differerit EMR classes. Studies 2A and 
2B were replicatibris of Studies 1 A arid 1C frbm the previous year, with the exception 
of the total class tutbririg desigri. The cbricluslbris rnade from these two siudie , then, 
were that the use of a total class tutoring design can lead to comparable effects in 
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social acceptance and reading ability gains. 

Several conclusions were, drawn with specific regard to the implementation of 
total class tutoring. During each tutoring session there were at least three adults 
present to supervise the tutoring: the regular class teacher, the special education 
teacher and the special education teacher's aide. These supervisbns each monitored 
^ipproximately 6 tutbrihg pairs, checking the tutees whenever the tutor felt that the 
tutee was ready to demonstrate mastery of a particular Instructional step. 

Several advantages to the total class tutoring model were noted. First, arid 
perhaps most importantly, the teachers developed a greater degree of ownership for 
the program than was observed during the previous year when resource tutoring was 
used. Second, total class tutoring clearly required much less outside assistance to 
initiate and much less continuing support, once the program has begun, making the 
system much more cost effective than the resource model. During the previous year 
the resource tutoring model required hiring a half-time aide for each special education 
class tutoring project. With the total class tutoring model, a single half-time aide was 
able to simultahebusly initiate arid supervise four separate self-contained classes' 
tutbrihg prbjects in three schools, 20 miles apart. Third, scheduling problems were 
simplified using the total class model. Rather than periodically worrying about which 
students needed to leave the class for tutoring, the special educatibh tes^hers sirnply 
remained with the entire class, cbrnpleting the tutbring in a single 15-rninute session. 

Another added dimensibn tb the tutbring research of the second year, was the 
use bf an brlglnally developed soclometric attitude questionnaire, Tlr^ Stud &m 
Attitudes Questionn aire . The questionnaire includes a list of 20 adjectives and 14 short 
phrases which were inserted at the end of the question, "How much are the students in 

^'s class ...?" For each bf the adjectives, the student respbhded bn a five pbint 

scale as fbllbws: "air, "mbst", "sbme", "hbt much", or "none" of the time. Six tests of 
reliability were perfbrmed on the questionnaire with the full scale alpha ranging from 
.80 to .95. In Study 2C this questionnaire was used, on a trial basis, to test social 
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attitude ehahges when BD students tutored their gifted class peers In sign language. 
This study also examined implernehtation questions regardinci the use of a total class 
tutonhg design and, incidentally, supported the results of Studies 2A and 2B that It Is a 
more effective design than resource tutoring, the results of Study 28 showed that 
gifted class of tutees demonstrated knowing more about the BD class than their other 
peers in school and, further, expressed more positive feelings toward thern as a 
consequence. The results also indicated that comparisons of attitudes held toward 
different peer groups within a school yielded data which was richer than attitude data 
generated only from behavioral observations or expressions of attitudes only toward 
one peer group. Additionally, suggestions for adaptations arid additibris to the 
questiorinaire were obtained by this study. 

Grie of the drawbacks of the eariier yeaPs tutoring studies was the length of time 
It required to Implement a sigri language tutoring program. Previous research allowed 
8 weeks for the students to learn sign language before beginning the actual peer 
tutoring. During this time, the tutors were receiving no direct social beriefits for the 
program. Followlrig the trairiing, the tutoring occurred for 16 to 12 weeks, requiring a 
total of 5 riibriths to implement a prbgrarn. In order to determine If a sign language 
tutoring program to Improve social acceptance could be made more time effective, 
Study 2b was conducted. Over a three month period LD students acted as sign 
language tutors to regular class peers Iri a total class tutoring design. Results of this 
study iridicated that at least 4 weeks exposure to sign language Is bptirriurn for LD 
students to gain adequate signing skills which will allow them to tutor confidently and 
effectively. Other cbriclusloris of this study were formulated as guidelines for 
Implementing tutoring programs: 1) Teachers of the handicapped and regular class 
students must agree on a convenient time for tutoririg to occur which will riot be 
disruptive of theli regular curriculum; 2) Iridividuals responsible for srvislrig the 
tutoririg must be able to capitalize bri student interest Iri sign language ^terpersonal 
skill in working with students Is more important than signing ability; 3)Tutor: sessions 
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lasting 15=20 minutes, occurring 3 to 4 times weekly over a 3 month period are rfibre 
coridueive for mairistreamirig interests than are sessions of longer duration, 
administered more frequently over a shorter period; arid 4) Adequate space should be 
allowed for each tutor to instruct the tutee without interference from other students. 
Seating one tutor and one tutee at a students' desk is more effective than grouping 
students around a single table. 

Because previous research has only alluded to social benefits which accrue 
from cross-aged tutoring. Study 2E was designed to use multiple dependent measures 
in order to identify the nature of the social benefits. In this study, BD students tutored 
younger severely multiply handicapped students in language and social play using a 
resource tutoring design. Absenteeism, disciplinary referrals, attitudes toward school 
and academic achievement of tutors were examined. None of the measures indicated 
a significant effect due to the iriterveritibhs. Thus, it was concluded that the cross-age 
tutoring which employed tutors and tutees with such drastically different functioning 
levels would not lead to social benefits for the tutors. 

two main issues emerged from these six studies. First, when considering the 
many different types of tutoring relationships which had been examined during the 
second year, as well as in the previous year, the researchers determined that there 
were some qualitative differences rioted between cross-age tutoring relationships and 
peer tutoring relationships. Promising results of these studies, as well as those 
conducted by others, have indicated that both academic and social benefits can fbllbvs 
programs in which handicapped children participate in tutbr^tutee relatibriships with 
other students their age (McHale, OIley, Marcus arid Simebrissori, 1981; Kane and 
Alley, 1980; Travato arid Bucher, 1980; Lazerson, 1980; Epstein, 1978; Snell, 1979). 
Several types of peer relationships have been used in tutoring studies, although the 
relationships have not been studied in comparison with each other. Three forms of 
one-way peer tutoririg have beeri used iri tutoring research irivblvirig haridicapped 
studerits: regular class students tutbririg haridicapped peers, haridicapped students 
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tutoring handicapped peers, and handicapped students tutoring regular class peers. 
Reciprocal teaching has incorporated a fourth relationship model, two-way tutoring (in 
which students trade role of tutor arid tutee), although there Is no documentation of 
handicapped students being iricluded in any of these studies. Because the greatest 
social benefits are most likely to come to handicapped students whein interacting with 
regular class students, research comparing the potential benefits of different tutoring 
relationships should focus oh ohe-way arid two-way tutoring relationships involving 
both handicapped arid regular class students. The question is, do the social and 
attitudirial benefits which follow peer tutoring experiences vary, depending on the 
particular roles assumed by the handicapped and regular class students (see study 
3A)? 

Second, it was determined by the prellmiriary use of the socio metric attitude 
questionnaire that satisfactory levels of reliability were obtained. Adaptations and 
additions were made to the questionnaire with the intention of using it in Other studies 
which would compare attitudes, as was done in Study 2G (see studies 3A and 3B). 

Year Three 

Two studies were conducted to address the emergent issues of the previous 
years. These are summarized in Table 1. Study 3A was conducted to compare the 
effects on attitudes toward peers, school and learning when bD and regular class 
students experienced one of the following tutbr^utee relationships: 1) Regular class 
students as reading tutors to LD students; 2) tD students as sign lariguage tutors to 
regular class students; 3) Regular class studerits as reading tutors of Lb students and 
LD studerits as slgri lariguage tutors to regular class students, reciprocally; and 4) 
regular class students who do not participate in any tutoring role with LD students. 
The results indicated that the tutors and tutees in all three tutoring relatibriships 
experiericed pre/post differerices ori all nieasUres iriclUdirig reading ability, academic 
self-esteem, attitudes about school arid the sbciometric questionnaire. Reciprocal 
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tutoring yielded the least social beriefits for Lb children as it was especially socially 
challenging for these students. It was concluded that peer, reverse-rble tutoring was 
indeed the most socially beneficial when gains in academic self-esteern, attitudes 
about school and social acceptance are sought: However, peer tutoring, with regular 
Glass students as tutors and reciprocal tutoring are also viable alternatives. 

In Study 3B, BD students served as sign language tutors of their regular class 
peers in a total class tutoring design. The sociometric questionnaire was used to 
compare the social attitudes of the tutees with regular class cbhtrbl students in three 
other Classes in the school. Pretreatment analysis indicated that BD students were 
less accepted than regular class students. Post-treatment analysis showed that the 
tutee responded more favorably toward the BD tutors than did the control group. When 
examining the tutee's attitudes toward other BD students in the school, rib significant 
difference was found which meant that the tutees did ribt generalize their attitude 
changes regarding their BD tutbrs tb aribther group of BD students with whom they had 
had ho tutoring contact. 
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Conclusions 

Over the three year period following the pilot study, reverse-rble tutoring was 
examined as a means by which the social and academic needs of EMR, LD arid BD 
children could be addressed. The three populations of handicapped students were 
studied under a variety of tutdrihg cbhditidris. Both the LD and BD children used 
ihvdived In the various studies were examined In cross-age and peer tutoring roles. 
Also, the Lb and BD children In the studies were examined In different tutoring 
interventions; some focused on academic achievement, others bri social acceptance. 
Furthermore, LB arid BD children were studied in a resource tutoring intervention as 
well as In total class tutbrlrig iriterveritibris. Because of the restrictions due to the 
furictibrilrig levels of EMR students, they were studied only as peer tutors focusing dh 
social acceptance. Additionally, EMR students were studied under resource tutoring 
and total class tutoring conditions. 

This series of research studies has empirically tested the tatiri dictum, Qwdocet 
DTcet (brie whb teaches, learns) and has cbricluded that this is indeed possible when 
EMR, tD arid BD elementary students function as tutors. When these students acted 
as sigh language tutors* both they and their tutees learned from the experience. 
Further* when Lb and Bb elementary students acted as reading tutbrs they made 
significant gains in their own reading abilities. 

When MeiRlejbhri stated that "learriirig Is a social act", he probably did not 
realize the pbteritial impact his words could have some 100 years later; that taking his 
stateriierit seriously could lead to significant gains in the social acceptance of EMR, LD 
and BD students who otherwise suffer severe social Isolation In bur schbbis today. 
This research has found that peer tutoring is indeed a social act arid cari lead tb 
significant gains in social acceptance of EMR, LD arid BD students who function as 
tutors tb their regular class peers. 
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Summafv^Mescriptibh oM S^Studies Ineiydih^ Hahdieapped Stoderit g as Ttitors: 
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Flow Ghart Bescribirig the Qoestiohs glinit ed and Rasults Ohtained Over thfi 
Research Period. 
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Abstract 

The objective of the study was to determine whether participating in reverse-role 
tutoring would improve hdhhandlcapped students' attitudes toward behaviorally 
disorderd {BDj peers. A total of 88 students participated in the study: 6 fifth-grade and 8 
sixth-grade aged BD tutors, 12 fifth-grade and16 sixth-grade aged regular dass tutees, 
and 46 fifth- and sixth-grade aged regular class students comprising two contol groups. A 
pretest-posttest control group design was utilized to compare the responses made by 
tutees on a student attitudes questionnaire with the responses made by those in the 
control groups. Analysis of variance of the regular class students' pretest responses 
indicated that the BD students were less accepted thar. regular peers. Analysis of 
cbvariance showed that tutees rated their BD tutors significantly higher than differerlt- 
class controls and that these improved attitudes were sustained three months after the 
treatment period. However, tutees did not generalize more positive attitudes toward a 
class of BD students with whom they did not have tutoring contact. 
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the Effects of Reverse-Role tutoring bri the Social Acceptance 
of Behavibrally bfsbrderd Students 

Interest in imprbvirig student attitudes toward handicapped peers has gained 
impetus from current trends in rtiaihstreartiihg. Although legislative enactments have 
clarified the educational rights of the handicapped, Jones and Giiskih (1984) argue that 
equal educational dppdttunity encompasses more than passing laws and providing 
services: Full integration of handicapped students Is cdntingent upon receptive social 
attitudes. In a review of attitudinal research, Wylie (1976) concluded that simply initiating 
contact between handicapped and nonhandicapped students did not necessarily reduce 
students* negative perceptions of their handicapped peers. Gottlieb (1975) further 
emphasized that nonhandicapped students must be prepared for the addition of a 
handicapped student into their classroom and that cognitive information was not enough 
to ensure a receptive social ciimate. the problem of nonacceptance by peers is 
particularly acute for behaviorally disordered (BD) students who are vieNwed more 
negatively by honhandlc^pp^d peers than are students with other types of handicapping 
conditbns (Parish, Ohisen & Parish, 1978). 

Several authors have described the problematic behaviors of BD students and 
each has mentioned the difficulty with relationships experienced by BD children. 
(Woody, 1969: Rubin, Simson S Betwee, 1966; Bower 1969). Research dealing with 
peer acceptance (Rartup, Glazer & Charlesworth,1967) showed that giving positive 
reinforcement and engaging in cooperative activities with another child or with the group 
is related to how well children are liked by their peers. Chiba (1984) also noted that 
children generally perceive behaviorally disordered peers more negatively than other 
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excepiibnalities and that rejection of the BD student could be correlated with the extent 
to which the student manifested aggressive behavior. 

Various studies have assessed the use of iriformatibh, activities, literature, role 
playing, and contact in improving student attitudes towatd handfcapped peers (Bailard. 
Gottlieb, Cbrman and Kaufman,1977; Salend and Mde,1983; Lazar, CBensley arid Orpet, 
1971. Miller & LoukoHis. 1982a, 1982b; Anderson, Del-Val, Griffin & McDonald. 1983; 
bel-Val, 1981). These studies have generally focused on regular students* acceptance 
of mentally or physically handicapped students, but they have provi'jed no specific 
recommendations for increasing peer acceptance of the BD population. In an overview 
article which described the methodology used by researchers relating to modifying 
attitudes toward the handicapped, Towner (1984) cited no peer studies addressing the 
BD population. Johnson and Johnson (1981a, i981b. 1982, 1033; Nevin, Johnson & 
Johnson, 1982) have conducted the majority of research relating to iniegraiibn of 
students who have learning and behavioral disorders. Their studies indicated that 
engaging handicapped and nonhandicapped students in cooperative interaction with 
peers was superior to competitive or individualized activities for promoting positive 
attitude change. 

Although many of the studies on interventidri strategies and the handicapped 
reported that attitude changes resulted from a diversity of treatments, Gottlieb (1981) 
warned that attitude change fostered by discussion or ihfornnatron alone may be 
undermined by a single negative personal experience with a handrcapped student. 
Voeltz (1980), albrig with Simpsbri, Parrish, and Cook (1976), agreed that positive 
contact between handicapped and nonhandicapped peers was optimal for increasing the 
acceptance of handicapped students. Discussing research related to improving attitudes 
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toward racial minbritids, Watts (1984) further proposed that findings from that area rhay be 
applied to the problern of rionacceptance of the handicapped, to be effective, personai 
contact between the groups required that the members of the minority group be of equal 
or higher role status than the majority, that the social climate encouraged intimate rather 
than casual intemction, i?:id that the groups be directed towards a mutual goal. 

One option for establishing a social situation between handicapped and 
nonhandicapped students which meets the criteria described by Watts is reverse-role 
peer tutoring. Although the majority of research dealing with tutoring assumes that 
handicapped students should participate as tutees, some researchers have begun to 
study the benefits of pladng the BD student in the role of the tutor. Several studies 
involving ED students as tutoi^ focused on prornoting academic growth (Gable & Kerr. 
1979; Stowitschek et ah. 1982; Maher. 1984) while others broadened their perspective 
to acknowledge that tutoring programs have) also been experirnents in sbcializatioh 
(Franca. 1983; Top, 1984; Maher, 1982). Additional studies featuring BD students as 
reading tutors (bane. Pollack & Sher, 1972; Csapb, 1976) reported improvement in 
reading and reduction of disruptive behavior, anger, and delinquency, with an increase in 
the number of positive remarks made to the tutee and other tutors. 

AKhbugh research has provided sbrne infbmiatidh about intervention strategies 
relative to handicapped students mainstreamed into regular classes, Jones and Guskin 
(1984) reported that few studies discussed the position of the nonlntegrated 
handtcapped indivkJual. Osguthorpe. et al. (1985) explored the social benefits of 
reverse-role tutoring whk:h involved self-contained handicapped students as tutors to 
nonhandicapped peers in the area of sign language. These studies reported that social 
interaction be^ween handk^apped students in self-contained classrooms and 
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nonhandicapped students increased when inteilectuaiiy handicapped or learning 
disabled students became sign language tutors to their nonhandicapped peers (Custer & 
bsguthorpe, 1983; Osguthorpe, et al., 1985; Efeerrnan & Gsguthorpe, 1985). Interviews 
conducted with tutees suggested that they viewed sign language as a desirable skill to 
acquire and that as they had an opportunity to interact with individual handicapped tutors, 
their respect and liking for their tutors increased. 

Further investigation involving a self-cohtaihed class of BD students as sign 
language tutors to a class of gifted peers compared tutees' and rKihtutees' responses 
toward BO students using a hohequivaleht control group desFgn. Results indicated that 
the mean reported by the gifted class of tutees was signficantly higher than the mean of 
hbhtutees when rating the BD class. Analysis also showed that tutees made significantly 
fewer negative responses than nontutees when rating the BD class (Shisier. Top & 
Osguthorpe. 1986). The lack of pretest data, however, precluded establishing how 
much attitude change occurred during the treatment period. Replication is also 
necessary to determine whether similar results would be reported for regular class 
students involved in a reverse-role tutoring program. 

Thus, there is a need for research which: 1) relates specifically to BD students 
who are not yet rnainstreamed but are in self -contained classrooms; 2) determines if BD 
students in that setting are viewed more negatively than are peers frorn regular classes: 
3) introduces an intervention strategy based on cooperative activities while placing the 
BD student In a higher status role; 4) measures attitudes of regular class students toward 
the specific group of BD students with whom they are involved; and 5) measures whether 
hypothesized student attitude changes are generalized toward another group of BD 
students. 
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The following study was designed to address these issues and provide answers 
to the following questibhs: 

1) PrN3r to the irtlplerhentatidn of tutoring, will nonhandicapped students feel 
ifubre negatively toward a class of behaviorally disordered peers than toward 
other nohhandicapped students? 

2) Will nonhandicapped tutees involved in sign language tutoring feel more 
positively toward a class of behavioraiiy disordered tutors than vvili nontutees? 

3) Will nonhandicapped tutees involved in sign language tutoring feel more 
positively toward a class of behavioraiiy disordered students whh whom they 
do not have tutoring contact than wilj nontutees? 
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Method 

Subjects and Setting 

Students selected for participation in the study were enrolled in a western rural 
elementary school with an enrollment of approximately 500 students. Individual students 
were assigned to the two BO classes on the basis of anecdotal records indicating serious 
behavioraj and/or emotional problems and by recommendation frorn a special education 
team comprised of the student's forrner principal; resource teacher, speech therapist, 
psychologist, nurse, and social worker. 

E'^ht students (7 rnales and 1 female, ages 11-12) formed one of the self- 
contained BD dasses. This class; which was cbmpKDsed of sixth-grade age BD students, 
will be referred to as the sixthigrade BD class. The second BD class, which had a slightly 
younger mean age; also had eight students enrolled at the beginning of the study, but 
due to excessive absences or lack of parental permisstoh. only 6 of the students (5 males 
and 1 female, ages 9-12) were involved in the tutoring. Since the majority of students in 
this class were the age of typical fifth^raders. it will be referred to as the fifth^rade BD 
class. Dunng the course of the research, several additional students were transferred into 
the units but did hot partk:ipate in the study. 

Twenty-efght fifth^rade and sixth-grade students from two regular classes acted 
as stgh language tutees and as respondents on attitude questionnaires. The. remaining 
25 students from the two classes (same-class controls) were not involved in the tutoring 
treatment but responded on attitude questionnaires and had classroom contact with 
students receiving tutoring. To control for possible contamination effects; 21 additional 
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students from a split fifttVsixth grade class (different-class a>ntroisj responded on attitude 
questionnaires but had no Involvennent in the tutoring treatment. 
Research Peaion 

A pretesNposttest cbntrbl group design was employed in the study with an 
additional pbsttest being administered in order to measure the delayed effects of the 
treatment. Sixteen students from the regular sixth-grade class were randomly assigned 
as tutees to the sixth-grade BD tutors, while 12 students from the regular fifth-grade class 
were randomly assigned as tutees to the fifth-grade BD tutors. The remaining fifth-grade 
and sixth-grade students, as well as 21 students from a gifted fifth-sixth grade class, acted 
as controls in the study. 

Student attitude qiiestidnrlaires were administered prior to tutoring treatment. 
Three copies of a student attitude questrdhnaire were admiriistered to the regular fifth- 
grade and sixth-grade students asking them to rate the fifth-grade BD class, the sixth- 
grade BD ciass. artd the regular split fifth/sixth-grade class. The split fifth/sixth-grade 
students also completed the altitude questionnaire in reference to each of the two BD 
classes. At the conclusfrn of the treatment period, the students responded to the 
attitude questionnaire a second time as a posttest measure. Finally, to assess the 
peonanency of attitude change, the tutees also completed a delayed posttest three 
months after the conclusion of treatment in reference to the BD ciass with which they had 
tutonng contact. 
Ihstromeht 

A portion of the Mvns on the questionnaire were created specifically for the 
study, while others were taken frorn an instrument developed by Cartledge. Frew, and 
Zaharias (1984) designed to measure attitudes toward learning disabled students. Items 
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wem selected from this Instrument t>ased on two criteria: 1) applicability to the BO 
popuiatibn; and 2) the quality of the item as reported in their original study in which 450 
regular class ^udents used the instrument. The first portion of the questionnaire 
presented the question, "How much are the students in [teacher^ name of designated 

class] class f followed by 20 adjectives (e.g., "nice, "mean", "friendly") to 

which the students responded by marking one of five labeled boxes (i.e., "all of the time," 
"most of the time," "some of the time," "not much of the time," or "none of the time") 
which t3est descn'bed libw much of the time the class being rated demonstrated that 
characteristic. The remaining 1 1 items were formatted as questions (e.g. "How much 
would you like them to be in your class?", "How mu':h do your friends like them?") and 
students again indicated their chok:e by placing a check mari< in one of the five boxes . 

To assess the reliability of the instrurhent, reliability coefficients were calculated 
for the regular-class students pretest responses toward the fifth-grade 80 class, the sixth- 
grade BO class, and the fiftlVsixth^rade class. Cronbach's alpha for each group of 
responses were respectively .93, .95, and .96. 
Instructional Materials 

The BO tutors were provkled with sets of vocabulary cards whtch on one side 
contained a printed word, a picture of the word, and a signed graphic representation of 
each word. The opposite side, facing the tutee, showed only the printed word^ 
Conversational sentences in sign language were also designed that incorporated printed 
words and graphic sign representations. Small wooden stands were provided as mounts 
for the interchangeable card sets. 
Tratrtlhg and ttrtoRha Pr6cedar& 

Students frorn the BD classes were trained in basic sign language vocabulary for 
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apprbxirnateiy 6 weeks. Training sessions, Which lasted IS to 26 minutes, were 
conducted in each of the two classes 4 times weekly. During the seventh week, thei 
students were also ihstoicted in how to be ifffective tutors and were taught to set up and 
put away tutoring materials, to keep records, to demonstrate and monitor sfgn 
configuratbns, arid to give praise. 

tutoring sessions, involving the fifth-grade and sixth-grade students as tutees, 
were then initiated and continued for an addittonal 7 school weeks. Each handtcapped 
student tutored 4 times weekly, wKh the 2 assigned tutees being tutored twice weekly on 
aitemate days. Tutoring sessbns were conducted in the BD classrooms during 15- 
minute periods. Each tutor generally worked with one assigned tutee; however, in the 
case of absences, pairs were temporarily reassigned for the session. Therefore, many of 
the tutees had the opportunity to associate briefly wilh more than one tutor. 

The tutoring pairs rhoved through the sequence of rnaterials at their own rate and 
in each class the teacher and the aide rated the BD students daily oh their abilities to 
demonstrate signs, to mdnitbr and praise the tutees, to set up and put away rnaterials, and 
to keep records of the tutees' progress. At the end of each week, the BD student from 
each class who had accrued the most points was awarded a small trophy. This helped the 
tutors to gaugei their own abilities and to be motivated to improve their tutoring skills, 
uaia Analyses 

To analyze the results of the attitude questionnaire, each student response was 
assigned a value from 1 to 5. with the hfgher number denoting a more positive response 
toward the class being rated. Total scores were computed for eich student on the 
pretest and posttest measures. Linton, Gallo & Logan (1975) outline two major trends 
among statistk:ians for analyzing data of this type. Some statistk:ians argue that ordinal 
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data does not rneet the assumptior^ dnderlj^rig parametric techniques arid that only 
nonparametric ^atteti^ should be used in behavioral science research. Others argue 
that the viojatibn of assumptions does not seriousiy impair the usefulness of parametric 
techniques and that they should be used because of their greater power. Mihiurn and 
eiarfce (1982) suggest that the most serious problem arises if distributional assurnptions 
are seriousiy violated and sarnple size is srnall. For the analysis in this study, both 
parametric and ndhparamelric techniques were utilized. Pretest data comparing the 
nbnhahdicapped fifth* and sixth-grade students' ratings of regular and BD classes were 
analyzed parametrically. Irl the sartie manner, data grouped to compare tutees*. same- 
class cdntrdls', and differertt^lass controls' ratings of BO and regular students (in 
each group n > 20) were analyzed using parametric techniques. For more specific 
comparisons of the treatment effects on the f£fth*grade tutees and same-class controls 
and the sixth-grade tutees and same-class controls (in each group n < 20) 
nonparametric techniques were used. 

To determine whether nbnhandicapped students held more negative attitudes 
toward BD peers than toward other nonhandicapped students, one-way analysis of 
variance was conduced cbrnparing the fRth-grade and sixth-grade students' combined 
pretreatrnent responses toward regular and BO peers. The Siudent-Newman-Keuls 
(SNk) post-hoc procedure was then used to Indicate which classes were viewed 
differently using an alpha level of .05. 

In order to exarnine whether nbnhandicapped students involved in reverse-role 
tutoring derribristrated an increase in positive attitudes toward their class of BD tutors, the 
attitude scores of tutees. same-class controls, and different class cdhtrbis were 
compared. Because the different-class controls (frfth^txth^rade) could not be randomly 
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assigned to a control group, analj^te of oovariance, using the posttest srare ^ the 
dependent ^abie and the pretest score as the covaiiate, was selected as the rnost 
appropriate statistical technique. Sirnilarty, a second analysis of covariance procedure 
determined whether nonhandicajDped students involved in reverse-role tutoring 
derhbhstrated an increase In pidsitlve attKudes toward the class of BD students with whorn 
they did not have tutbririg contact . If s^hificaht differences were found between groups, 
the SNK post-hoc procedure, with the alpha level set at .05. was applied to disclose which 
groups differed in their responses. 

To determine whether hypothesized treatment effects produced longer-term 
attitudinai changes, two paired 1 tests were also conducted to assess tutees' 
pretest/delayed posttest and posttest/delayed posttest responses. To control for 
changes in error rates due to the use of rrujitlple tests, a new error rate (Q*) was computed 
to reflect the desired error rate of jj<.05 according to the fblldwihg fdrrnula: = 1/20 N. 

Therefore, the adjusted error rate of Q'<.b25 reflected the chosen error rate used to 
evaluate the significance of the paired i tests. 

Because nonpararnetric techniques equivalent to analysis of covariance do not 
exist. Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysts of variance was computed on pre and post attitude 
measures for the fifth-grade tutees*. fifth-grade same-class controls', sixth-grade tutees*. 
and sixth-grade same-class controls* resporises toward thel'egular fifth/sixth grade, the 
fifth-grade BD class, and the sixth-grade BD class. When significant differences were 
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found. Ryan's post-hoc procedura. with the alpha level set at .05. was used to detemiine 
which class being rated differed from the others; 

Student absences occasionally occurred on days when measurement 
insrtjrnents were administered. To avoid introducing biases which rnay have arisen If 
students were singled out to respond on the attitude questionnaires, students with 
missing data were simply excluded from the analyses. 

Results 

Relative to the first research question, comparison of the nonhandicapped fifth- 
and sixth^rade students' combined pretreatrnent responses toward the fifth-grade BD 
class, the sixth^rade BD class, and the regular fifth/sixth-grade class showed a signficarlt 
difference between classes being rated £(2. 153) = 25.97. q<.001 (see fable 1 }. Since 
significant differences were found between groups on the one-way analysis of variance, 
the SNK post-hoc procedure was applied. Results indicated that the regular fifth/sixth- 
grade class was rated significantly more positively than were either of the BD classes 
(J2<.b5). Therefore, it was determined that the regular students surveyed held more 
negative attitudes toward BD students in self-contained classes than toward peers In 
regular classes. 

Insert Table 1 about here 

To exarnine the attitudes relative to the second research question, ah analysis of 
cdvanance orl the tutees*. same-class controls' . and different^lass controls' respbrises 
toward BD classes was conducted and showed a significant difference between groups. 
F(2. 90) s 6.26. Q<.Ot (see Table 2). Post-hoc analysis using the SNK on adjusted 
posttest means found that the tutees rated their BD tutors, with whom they had contact. 
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significantly higher than the differerit-ciass controls i^ed the B5 classes (c<.b5j. tfie 
analysis did not, however, show a significarit difference between responses rnade by 
tatees and same-dass controls. 

insert fable 2 about here 

Further analyses were conducted to investigate the similarities and differences in 
the rating patterns exhibited by the fifth-grade and sixth-grade tutees and same-class 
controls. Kruskai-Wallls analysis of variance and subsequent post-hoc analysis showed 
that on pretreatmerit measures both tutees and controls from the fifth- and sixth-grades 
viewed the regular fifth/sixth-grade class more positively than they viewed the BD classes. 
Oh the posttest measures, however, the fifth-grade tutees demonstrated attitude 
changes toward their BO tutors. While they continued to rate the regular fifth/sixth-grade 
class sFghificantly higher than the sixth-grade BD class, there were no sfghificaht 
differences between their ratings of the regular fifth/sixth-grade class arid the fifth-grade 
BD class of tutors. Likewise, on the posttest measures, sixth-grade tutees exhibited 
attitude changes and no longer viewed the regular fifth/sixth grade more positively than 
either BD class (See Figure 1). 



Insert Figure 1 about here 

The response patterns of the same-class controls in Figure 1 illustrated that Both 
the fifth-grade and sixth-grade controls ranked both of the BD classes very sirniiarly on 
pretest measures. Posttest results show that each control group's rnean rankings of their 
same*age BD class increased slightly, while their mean ranking of the other BD class and 
the regular 5th/6th grade class decreased slightly. Although no significant changes in 
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rnean ranking were found for either control group, the tutees' responses showed some 
fitictuatibn &i favor of their classmates' tutors. 

Therefore, it can be concluded that students involved in reverse-role tutoring 
felt more pbsitiveiy toward their class of BD tutors than did a different-class control group 
of nbnhahdicapped students. The tutees did hot, however, demonstrate sfgnificantly 
more positive attitudes than sarheHslass cdntrdls. 

To examine the attitudes relative to the third research ciuestidn, an analysis of 
covariance on the tutees', same-class controls', and different-class controls' ratings of the 
Bb classes showed no significant difference between grouf^, £(2, 90) » .08, q>.1 (see 
Table 3). Therefore, it was concluded that the tutees did not feel more positively toward a 
class of Bb students with whom they did not have tutoring contact than did control 
groups. 



Insert Table 3 about here 

Finally, two paired | tests determined whether the attitude changes shown by 
tutees toward their BO tutors subsequent to treatment were also noted after three 
months. Comparison the tutees' pretest responses (M = 82:57, SB = 17.24) with delayed 
posttest responses (M = 94.29. ]^ » 20.95) showed that the tutees rated their BO tutors 
significantly more positively on the delayed posttest, I (20) = -2.85, q < .025. Comparison 
of the tutees' posttest responses (M = 104.00, SO * 22.42) with delayed posttest 
responses (M » 94.29, ^ » 20.95) showed no significant change In tutees' attitudes, 
1 (20) » 2.37, c > .025. Therefore, the tutees maintained signflcantly more positive 
attitudes toward their Bb tutors even after a three*month period without further treatment. 
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Discussion 

The study provided clear evidence that, without ihterventibn, the BO students in 
self-oontained classes wore less accepted by their nonhandic2pj3ed peers. While past 
research showed that BD students in regular classes were less accepted by their peers, 
the present study showed that negative attitudes were also directed toward BD students 
in seif-osntalned classes. Thus, when BD students are mainstreamed into regular 
classes, they continue to be socially isolated. \A/lthout Intervention, it is unlikely that BD 
students will become fully integrated into regular-class social settings. 

Reverse-rble tutoring, which allowed BD students to tutor nohandicapped peers, 
produced significant attitude changes in ti'tees toward their tutors. Previous research 
reported that tutoring increased the amount of social iritegratiori experienced by 
handicapped tutors, while the present study illustrated that the attitudes of tutees are also 
improved: The tutees* pbsttest mean rating of their BD tutors was almost equivalent to 
the mean given to regular class peers. These are important findings in view of the recent 
results reported by Ray (1985) which demonstrated that even when observations show 
that handicapped students are ''accepted" by their peers, the peers may still harbor 
negative attitudes toward the handicapped students, the data reported by Ray, as well 
as the results from the present studies, indicate that attitudinal measures are of critical 
importance in research which attempts to foster integration of behaviorally disordered 
students with regular class peers. The study did not, however, indicate that the tutees* 
acceptance of their BO tutors was generalized toward another class of BD students. Thus, 
the tutees did not change their views about students in another BO class within the same 
schoo!. 
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An interesting qaestlon Is raised relative to the inclusion of only half of the 
students from two regtalar dassss as totees: To what extent were the tutees' attitudes 
toward BD students adopted by same-<:lass peers? The results of the study showed that 
same-class controls were r»6t signficantly different from tutees in their responses toward 
the BD tutors. This is not to say, however, that both groups experienced the sarne level 
of attitude change— it merely signifies that slight increases were found when controls rated 
their classrrlates' tutors. Thic finding warrants further research to determine whether 
tutees* classmates would also become more accepting of BD students as an indirect 
result of the tutoring program. 

A slightly paradoxical finding arose from the data related to the tutees' views of BD 
students who were not their tutors. The results showed no signiffcant difference 
between tutees' and controls' ratings of the other class of BD students: thus, the tutees 
did not generalize more positive attitudes for their BD tutors toward an additional class of 
BD students in the school. The philosophy underlying most research related to attitudes 
toward the haridicapped assumes that individuals manifesting attitude change toward one 
or several members, of a specific handicapped population will also experience a 
generalized attitude change toward the entire population, or conversely, that the 
attitudes reported toward a hypothetical population are also applied to specific rnernbers 
of that group. The findings reported here challenge such assurnptions and provide 
evidence that, at least in the the case of the BD population, nbnhandicapped students 
rtiay rtianifest attitude change toward one group while showing no change toward 
another. 

Johnson and Johnson {1984) hypothesized that cbb|Derative contact allowed the 
nonhandicapped student to see a handicapped peer in a less-stereotyped, more 
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differentiated way. From the findings of the jDresent study, S would seem that the 
ildrihahdk:apped students viewed the two BD classes as similar to one another and 
dissimilar from a regular class jaribr to tutoring. On pM3sttest rheasures, however, the 
tutees rated the BD tutors Similarly to regular class peers and differently from the other BD 
class. Perhaps it was not that the tutees changed their views of BD students generally; 
rather, it was that they no Idhger thought of their tutors as behaviorally disordered. It is, of 
course, unrealistic to assume that the tutees were no longer aware of their tutor's 
emotional disabilities, but it is plausible to believe that the positive characteristics of the 
handicapped students, previously overlooked by the tutees, came to be the dominant 
attributes by which the tutors were judged. Thus, the tutees continued to hold 
stereotyped prejudices toward the class with whom they had no contact while 
demonstrating more acceptance of their BD tutors. 

There Is a pressing need for research that addresses this topic, for a number of 
intervention strategies adually focus on explicating differences between handicapped 
and honhandicapped students. Attfibugh role-playing and simaiation of handicapping 
cdriditiohs can help honhandicapped students understand the differences of their 
handicapj3ed peers, if not followed by instruction focusing on sirnilaritles, the intervention 
may actually prorrxjte stereotypical views. In addition, many researchers rely on attitude 
measures toward a hypothetical population to judge the effectiveness of inten/ention 
strategies designed to prbmdte attitude change toward the handicapped. If the intent of 
the researcher is to encourage attitude change toward specific individuals with handicaps, 
valid measures must reflect actual change toward the individuals, rather than change 
toward a hypothetfcal populafvin. 
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it is not possble to directly judge the effectiveness of reverse-roie tutonng 
' against other intervention strategies, but useful comparisons may still be made. 
Extensive research descrbed by Johnson and Johnson provided 7 to 12 houi^ of 
cooperative contact time between nonhandicapped and mainstreamed BO students over 
approximately 15 day periods (1981a. 1981b, 1982, 1983). Their cooperative activities 
Involved handicapped students working in srnall groups with peers to complete regular 
class assignments in areds such as rnath and social studies. Although the researchers 
reported that the handicapped students involved In this treatment were more socially 
accepited than were students working conpetltlveiy or individually, the studies did not 
report how well the handicapped students were adcepted In comparison to other 
classmates. In contrast, reverse*role tutoring structured only three-and-a-half hours of 
contact time between students from a regular class and 80 students from a self -contained 
class over a two rtldhth period. Results showed significant attitude changes for tutees 
and, more importantly, provided evidence that the tutees rated their 80 tutors similarly to 
regular class peers on posttest measures. This is a particularly important area to exprore, 
for interventions which show signHicant changes toward handicapped students using 
only pre and post measures may fail to note that the handicapped students are still 
considerably less accepted than are other peers. It is possible that the social distance 
between BO students and peers may be so great that even statistically significant 
changes are minimal when compared with the remaining social disparity. 

On the level of practical application, many Bb students in self-contained settings 
are working ther way toward full participation in ligular ciassrobrns. To facilitate their 
social acceptance by honharKlicapped peei^, the effects of tutor-tutee pairing based on 
prospective class placements and subsequent Integration should be assessed. In this 
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way, the BD student oi^utd become cibseiy acquainted with several of the students in the 
targeted regular class before being maihstreamed. The experience would allow the 
regular dass tutees to see the BD student in a competent role, perhaps paving the way 
for the student to assurne a more equal social position when finally entering the regular 
classroom. There is little question that adjustment to the regular class could be made 
easier K the regular class students already possessed positive attitudes toward the BD 
student. For this reason, continued effort should be focused on strategies to improve 
attitudes toward students with behavioral disorders. 
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students' Pretest Responses Towar d Regular and BP Clasfifls 



Analysis of Variance 

Source dl SS MS £ E. 

Between groups 2 23643.5 11821.75 25.97 .000 

Within groups 153 69648.67 455.22 

Total 155 93292.17 



Pretest Means of Regular Students' RcKsponses Toward Regular and 60 Classes 



Class Being Rated Number of Responses^ fij 2)2^ 

Regular 5th/6th Grade Class 52 1 02.04 23.04 

Fifth-Grade Bb Class 52 75.52 19.4 

Sixth-Grade BO Class 52 76.35 21 .42 



^includes responses made by 24 students from a fifth-grade class and 28 students from a sixth- 
grade class. 



Table 1 

Mnaivsis^^vafi 
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Table 2 

Ahalysis^cf^CQvan aricQ of CQritrols arid Tut ee s' 
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^ Tutors^ 













Analysis of Covariance 










Source 




Si 


ids £ 





Covarlate (Pretest) 

Main Effect (Respondents) 

Residua j 

Total 



1 
2 
90 

93 



10581.69 
4953.37 
35598:95 
51134.00 



10581.69 
24/6.68 
395.54 
549:83 



26.75 
6.26 



.000 
.003 



Pretest, Pbsttest, and Adjusted Posttest Means of Controls' and tutees' Responses Toward BD Tutors 

Pretest Posttest 

Obtained Adjusted 

Number of 

Respondents Responses M SB W SD M. 

Tutees 27^1 78:59 17:25 101.89 26.02 103.48 

Same-Class 25*^ 74.64 19.54 89.56 23.19 93.72 

Controls 

biffererit-Class 42^ 86.45 17.77 89.33 20.74 85.83 

Controls 

^ Inciudes fifth-grade tutees* responses toward fifth-grade BD class and sixth-grade tutees* responses 
toward sixth-grade BD dass: ^includes fifth-grade <»ntro^* responses toward fifth-grade BD class 
and sixth-grade c^iitrols* resFX)hses sixth-grade BD class, ^Includes fifth/sixth-grade controls* 

responses toward fifth-grade and sixth-grade BD classes combined. 
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Table 3 

Ana l ysis of Co varianc e of G eHt rQ l s' ari d^TUtee s' R e spons e s To wa if 



Was No Tuforinq Contact. 



Analysis of Covariance 


Source 




SS 


MS 


E 


P 


Covariate (Preteist) 


1 


14950.88 


14950.88 


52.77 


.000 


Main Effect (Respondent) 


2 


43.18 


21.59 


.08 


.93 


Residual 


90 


25500.79 


283.34 






Total 


93 


40494.85 


435.43 







Pretest, Posttest. and Adjusted Posttest Means on Controls' and Tatees' Responses Toward BD 
Students With Whom There Was hto Tutoring Contact 



Pretest 



Posttest 

Obtained Adjusted 



Respondents 



Number of 
Responses 



a 



Tutees 



Sartie-Ctass 
Controls 

DifferentrClass 
Controls 



27a 

25^ 
42C 



76.00 22.26 
74.28 22.83 
86.45 17.77 



83.85 22.42 



83.60 19.44 



89.33 20.74 



86.42 



87.22 



85.53 



^ Inciodes fifth-grade tutees' responses toward sixth-grade BD class and sixth-grade tatees' 
responses toward fifth-grade BD class, ^hicludes fifth-grade cbhtrbis' responses toward sixth- 
grade BDdass and sjdh^rade c^ fiftivgrade BD class. ^Includes 
fifth/sixth-grade controls' responses toward fifth-grade and sixth-grade BO classes combined: 
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Figure Caption 



Figure 1: kruskal-Wallis analysis of variance for tutees* and sameHClass controls* resportses 
toward regular and BD classes. 



5th Graders* 
Mean Rankings 
of 3 classes: 



Reg. 5th/6th 

- - - -BD 5th 
— — -BD 6th 
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^20.21 



12.00 



Pre 



_Pbst 



5th Tutees (n^12j 



.7.53 
. .02 



£1 



-7.38 
.03 



Ryan's test showed: 



Reg. 5th/6th 
ware viewed 
mbrejMsftlvely 
than BD 5th or 
BP 6t h (p<.b5). 



29.04 



12.88 
13.58' 

Pre 



27.29 
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-^13.17 



Post 
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.00 



^ m 12.75 
£t - .00 



Reg. 5th/6th Reg, 5th/6th were viewed rnore 
w?''® ^IfWf*' PPsitivejy^than BD 5th or BD 6th 
more posHiveiy on Pre and Post (p<.05). 
than BD 6th 
o riiy (p<.05). 



Not». P<-05, critical value m 3.32. d.f. 1 - 2. d.f. 2 m 35. 



6th Graders' 

Mean Rankings 
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.Reg. 5th/6th 
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■~aD 6th 
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Ryan's test showed: Reg. 5th;6th 
were viewed 
more_positively 
thahSD Sthor 
BD 6th (y^.05). 
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sigriificar-r 
^llfferenc<1» 
between 
groups (p<.05) 
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6t:. Controls (n=l3} 
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Reg. 5th/^th ;«ere viewed more 
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Note. p<.05. critical value - 3.23 Net^, 
d.f. 1 m 2, d.f. 2-44. 



p<.05. critical value < 
d.f.1 . 2. d.f.2 m 38. 



3.32 
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Abntract 

The purpose of this study was to compare the effects on attitudes towaM peers, school 
and learning when LD and regular class students experience one of the following tutOT/tutce 
relationships: 1) Treatment One: regular class students as reading tutors of hB students; 2) 
Treatment Two: LD students as sign language tutors of rr;guiar class students; 3) Treatment 
Three: regular class students as reading tutors of LD students and LD students as sign 
language tutors of regular class students, reciprocally; and 4) Control CJrbi ; 
students as a no treatment control group. A total of 52 studer l in se!f^^ J 
classroom parficipated in the study along with 72 regular class studc /cai 
kindergarten to sixth-grade. A preiest-posttest design was used to compare u;c th'-ee 
tr. atment' group as well as the regular class control group. Multivariate analysis of 
covariahce indicated pre-post gains by all treatment groups on peer attitudes as well as 
attitudes about school and learning. The regular class control group experienced gains only 
bh attitudes about school and learning. Further univariate analysis indicated that those who 
tutored tended to experience the greatest attitudinai improvements. While Regular class 
students in reciprocal tutoring experienced amtudinal gains, LD students experienced less of 
a gain. 
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The Effiects of Three types of Tutoring 
on the Attitudes of L^rning Disabled Students and 
Their Regular Class Peers 

Two of t&e pnmaiy problems faced by handicapped students are social rejection and 
negative attitudes toward school ^td learning. Learning disabied students (who will be 
referred to as LB students throughout this report), especially those in self-contathed 
classrooms, are often viewed by their regular class peers as being mehtaUy retarded and are 
rejected as a consi»:iuehce (Bryan, 1974; Garrett and Grump, 1980). Ffewever, even though 
socialization and positive attitudes are necessary for productive and gratifying living, 
American schools ha given little attention to its enhancement (Custer & Osguthbrpe, 
1983). Subsequently, special tutoring programs have been used with the hope of addressing 
handicapped students* social and attitudinal deficiencies (Gerber & Kauffman, 1981; 
Krouse, Gerber ft kauffman, 1981; Strain* 1981; Osguthorpe^ Eisentian, Shisler, Top and 
Scruggs, 1985). 

Promising results have been reported with respect to academic and social (attitudinal) 
benefits following programs in which hr:ndicapped children served in some capaci^ of a 
tutor^tutee relationship with other students their age (Osguthorpe et al.^ McHale, Olley, 
Marcus and Simeonsson, 1981; Kane and Alley, 1980; Tiavato and Bucher, 1980; 
Lazerson, 1980; Epstein, 1978; Snell, 1979). Several types of peer relationships have bt^n 
usc^ in tiitcHing studio, although the relationships have not hcxsn studied in comparison with 
each other. Thrc% forms of one-way peer tutoring have been used in tutoring research 
involving handicapped students: regular class students tutoring handicapped students, 
handicapped students tutoring handicapped students, and handicapped students tutoring 
regular class students. Reciprocal teaching has incorporate! a fourth relationship rhodel, 
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two-way tutbririg (in which students trade roles of tutor and tutee), although there is ho 
documentation of handicapped students being included in any of these studies. Because the 
greatest social benefits are most likely to come to handicapped students when interacting with 
regular class students^ research comparing the potential benefits of different tutoring 
relationships should focus on one-way and two-way tutoring relationships involving both 
handicapped and regular class students. The question is, do the social benefits as well as 
benefits referring to attitude toward school and learning which follow peer learning 
experiences (tutoring) vary, depending on the particular roles assumed by the handicapped 
and regular class studenis? 

The puipose of diis stody is to compare the effects oh attitudes toward peers, school and 
learning when tD and regular class smdehts expenehce one of the following tutor/tutee 
relationships: t) Treatment One: regular class students as reading tutors of L£i students; 2) 
Treatment Two: students as sigh language tuton of regular class students; 3) Treatment 
Three: regular class students as reading tutors of hB students and LD students as sigp 
language tutors of regular class students, reeipirocally; and 4) Control Group: regular class 
students as a no h^cmeht control group. 

Six hypotheses were test^i in order to address the above purpose of the study: 
L Regular class and LD students who are in one of the three treatment groups will 
experience significant gains in attitudes about school and in social accepitance of the 
other kinds of students while regular class control students will not experience 
significant attitudihal gains. 

2. When comparing LD students in treatments one, two and three, those who 
experience treatment three will demonstrate the most signiHcant increase in positive 
attitude toward schooU while students who receive treatment two will demonsd^te 
the second most significant increase and those who experience treattnent one will 
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demonstrate the least significant increase as measured by school attitude tests. 

3. Regular class students who experience treatment three will demonstrate the most 
significant increase in positive attitude toward schooU while students who receive 
treatment one will demonstrate the second most sigiiificant increase and those who 
leceive treatment two will demonstrate the least significant increase as measured 
school attitude tests, when compared with regular class students who do not 
experience any kind of tutoring. 

4. When comparing LD students in treatments one, two, and three, those who 
receive ^eattnent three will demons^te the most significant increase m peer attitude 
acceptance as measured by the attitude instruments, while students who receive 
m^tment two will demonsttate the second most significant increase in peer attitude 
acceptance, tmd those students who receive treatment one will demonstrate the least 
si^ficant increase in peer attitude accept^ce. 

5. Regular class students who receive treatment three will demonstrate the most 
significant increase in peer attitude acceptance as measured by the attitude 
ihstinrnents while students who receive ^eatmeht one will demonstrate the second 
ihost significant increase and those who receive ^eatmeht two will demonstrate the 
least significant increase when compai^:^! with regul^^r class students who do not 
experience any Idnd of tutoring 

6. U) students and regular class students xu group one will demonstrate the most 
sigiiiHcaht ^.ncrease in reading ability, while students iii group three will 
demonstrate th * second most signincar^t increase, and students in groups two and 
foun will demonsl ate the least sigiiific^mr increase in reading ability. 

Fiirthcr, differences in tutee/£utor relationships that could be noted when comparing the 
experience of tlie older s^Jdent^ with the younger students involved in the study were of 
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interest 



Metlickis 

Subjects 

Subjects selo:t^ for the study were enrolled in four schools in the Davis School District, 
north of Salt Lake City. The people of the area were predbminantly middle-class caucasibh 
with light industry and agricultural bccupatidns. Four schools in tl:;^ district with 
self^ontMned learning disabled classrooms, were included in the st^^ A total of 52 
students in the selfn^dntained LD classrooms jparticipated in the study along with 72 regular 
class umdents> ranging from kindergarten to sixth*grade^ were taken from appropriate 
grade-ages in each school for inclusion in the treatment groups. Approximately 85% of the 
self-contained LD students were bussed in from another neighborhoods outside of the school 
boundries. 
Researcj i Design 

All of the LD students in the four classrooms whose teacher's agteed to participate were 
included in the study. Regular class teachers in each school weie asked to noniinate students 
which could benefit from extra reading experience and interaction with the LD students. 
These teachers were each told how many students to nominate for the prognun. While each 
LD student was included in one of the three treatments, enough regular class students were 
selected in order to have a regular class control group. There was no control group 
consisting of LD students: 
Instruments 

Five insmiments were admintstered to all of the students m tiie tiuee treatment groups as 
pretest and posttests: one standardized reading achievement test (Wbodcock-Jbhhsoh 
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Reading Test Subtests #i3» #14 and #lS),one standardized self-attitude test (Student 
Peicepdons of AbiiiQr Scale), and thrR measure of attidide ^waid school or classmates 
(Student AStudes Qu«tionnatre, Attitudes About School, and the Who's On Your Team 
Test). Hie SPAS ths^meht is compiis^ of 70 statements about which the student 
determines to be *'uti-l£ke'' or "lilce" brmself or herself. This insmtment was used to 
determine diffeienc(^ in acosmic ^If-cstecm between the LE) and regular class students. 
This instrument has berr u^scd Widely in elementary schools. Estimates of internal 
cbncistehcy were dctcrmin by Crbnbach's aJpha rcpcrtcd at S IS. T^st-retest reliability 
data were collected resulting in a stability cbefficieni for the full SPAS at .834. The 
Students Attitudes Questionnaire includes a list of 20 adjerti ves and 14 short phrases which 

arc used at the end of the question, "How much are the students in 's class...?" 

For each of the adjectives the student responds on a five point scale which illustrated as 
follows: aW^ some. tkMn4icfr. of ^BSfflLOOhiSJifflS- TTie Attitudes About School instrument 
consists of eight questions pertainig to attitudes about school and uses the same scale 
described for the Students Attitudes Questionnaire. Four tests of reliabili^ were performed 
on the Attitudes About School and Student Attitudes (Questionnaire on each of group of 
students in the study; LD» regular class^ younger and older. The full scale alpha ranged 
from .80 to .95. The Who's On Your Team instrument was designed to focus on social 
distance choice behavior betw<^ students in elementary school. This instrument required 
students to list, in rank order, five students they each wanted on their team. While this 
measurement technique was not tdited for reliability, a number of previous studies which 
have used the technique have reported confidence in it (Biyan, i97<, Garrett & £rump, 
1986; Prillaman, 1981). Obs^aSon data were collected by an assistant researcher on a 
daily basis throughout the study for purposes of tteatment venfication. Utis data included 
daily observadons of tutoring and sign language dining, tutonng sessions as well as social 
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iilteiactidris, aiid interviews with students and teachers. Frequent meetings with tte assistant 
provided aseful information in assuring that the treatments were being administered 

All testing was performed by university Special Education and Curricuium and 
instructionai Science students who were trained to administer the tests. 

Instructional Content and Materiais 

Two se^ of ins^ctionai matenais were usol: one for the reading tutoring and the other 
for the sigh language tutonhg. 

Sigh Language Materials. The instructionai materials used for sigh lahguage 
tutonhg were adapted from exisdhg materials utilized ih previous research (OsguSiorpe et. 
2tl.). Ptompt cards weie used oh which the tutor saw a photograph of die object or word, 
graphic represehtatioh of the hahd shapes (sighs), ahd the pnhted word to be sighed. The 
reverse side of die prompt canl cohsisted of ohly the pnhted woid to be sighed. Groups of 
cards weie mbuhted oh flip stahds which stood ihdepehdehtly while the tutor flipped from 
one card to the next durihg tutoring. 

The sign language vocabulary used in these materials included numbers^ colors, the 
alphabet, a number of complete sentences and 150 nouns and verbs familiar to both the 
handicapped and hbhhandicapped students. 

Rea ding Mat e rials ^ The instructional materials used for leading tutoring were adapted 
from the Beginning Reading ^ nd4I stnictiired tiitdring program developed by Grant Von 
Harrison (1980). This tutoring program was originally designed for parents, aides or older 
students' use however^ only minor adaptations were necessaiy for use by the students in this 
study. 




i. The tutors were trained collectively by the researcher using 
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procedure for traihing hahcKcapp^ tutors developed by Osguthorpe (1984). This training 
consistDd of practicing four in^ortant tutoing tochniques: 1) dem<mstrating the learning task, 
2) prbmptihg the tutee» 3) monitbring performance, and 4) giving praise and corrective 
feedback. Training of the tutors required two brie-hour sessions during which the tuR>rs 
practiced the tutoring skills under the supervision of the teacher's aide who had been trained 
using the training manual arid tape siipplernent as well as by observing another teacher's aide 
training students to be tutors. Following the tutoririg trainings and before they could begin 
tutoring, ^^ch tutor was rriasteiy cha:ked by the aid on their tutoring skills. 

Multivariate analysis of covariance was used to statistically adjust for any ptetreatment 
dffferences among the three treatment groups and the control group when analyzing posttest 
data, r^ecause there was a total of 80 of the 124 participants for whom there was posttest 
data for each measure, the multivariate analysis of covariance was actually conducted on a 
subgroup of the participants. Consequently, it was necessa^ to perform individual analyses 
of covariance on each measure, including the total number of participants for whom there 
was data on each measure. The covariates used on posttest rnultivariate analysis of 
covariance including ail five measures were selected based on their high correlafion with the 
variables of mterest as calculated with the MANGOVA. The covariates used on the 
individual analyses of covariance were the specific pretests which also had been found to be 
highly correlated with the respective pc^ttest rneasttres. 

Upon first examinatibh the rnultivariate procedure appe^EU^ the most conservative and 
appropiixate procodure to use. However, since this procedure makes the assumption that any 
'^ases which do not include data on all variables should be excluded from the aiilaysis and 
since there were only 80 of the 124 participants for whbrh there was pre- and posttest data bri 
all five instruments, it was determined that univariate analyses of variance on each individual 
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measure were actually the more appropriate procedures to use. 

It should be noted that the reason theie were diily 80 of 124 participants for whom there 
was post^t data on all five instruments was nc^ because of attndon or data collection error. 
Rather^ two specific problems arose during data collection. Firsts many younger and some 
older students experienced difficulty in either completing instruments or in completing them 
accurately* All of the LD students were read the instruments aloud. Many of them were 
given the instruments in a onenonnone fashion. While most of the LD students did not have 
difHcui^, some appeared not to be concentrating and somewhat indiscriminant in their 
responses. Cons»)uentiy, this data was discarded. These cases represent the majori^ of the 
missing data« A second problem was absenteeism which resulted in several participants not 
receiving one or two of the instruments. Therefore, individual analyses of variance were 
used in order to account for these problems. The acceptable level of statistical significance 
was determined at yi<.Q5 for all analyses performed. 
Pre-Treatment Attitudes, 

In order to assess pre-existthg social accepthace attitif tdes as well as attitudes about 
school and learning, a study was conducted immediately prior to the implemehtatibn of the 
treatinrats in which the same sample of LD and regular class students were measured on the 
same set of instruments (Eisermah, 1986). The results indicated that LD and regular class 
students had positive attitudes about each other at a distance. However, this attitude did hot 
seem to transfer into positive rapport with each other, as they did not choose the other kind 
of students on tht Who's Oh Your Team measure as much as they chose students of their 
own kind Further^ younger students were more fo . dve towand students of the other kind 
than were older students on the self-report measures. Another conclusion of the 
pre-treatment study was that LD students were significantly more confident about their 
general ability than were regular class students. This result was consistent with research 
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which r dicated that LD students tend to oveiestiniate their capabilities and status. Further^ 
younger students were graeraUy more ccrnHdent and satisfied with schodL Therefore^ it was 
concluded that a heed existed for improvements to be made in social acceptance attitudes as 
well as attitudes about school and learning. 

Results 

A summary of the post-treatment research hypotheses and questions and the respective 
results appears in Table 1. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



The multivariate analysis indicated that a significant difference between pre-treatment and 
post-treatment found for all partici^ts in the stody, including diose in die regular class 
control group, E(6,45)=:.507, b< -05. In order to determine if this pre-post difference was 
represented similiarly in die regular class control group as well as alt the treatment groups, 
two individual analyses were performed; one on the regular class control group and one on 
ail of the m^atinent groups. 

First, a univanate analyses of covariance conducted separately only on riegular class 
control group participants indicated a significant difference between pre-treatmeiit and 
post-^atment oh three of the measures; Woodcock- Johhsoh totsil score^ E(li9)=441.7^ 
ft<.GGl; SPAS, E(1,9)=2G.46, b<.001; and Attitudes About School, E(l»9)=12.4, ii<.01. 
Secbhd, multivariate analysis of covariance conducted oh only treatment groups indicated a 
significant differehce betweeh pre-treatment and pdst-tieatmeht on all six measures; Own 
Class Attitude, ]E(1,66)=57,46jk.0O1; Attitudes About School, E(l,66)=2d.87,i2<.001; 
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Other Class Attitude, E(l,66)=29.77,c<.00l; SPAS, E(l,66)=64.4, ft<;e01; 
Woodcock- Johnson, ELl,66)=454.04,ft<.001; and the Who's Oh Your Team, 
E(1,66)=5.28,B<.05. 

in order to address the second and third hypotheses pertaihih^ to attttudes about school 
gains, gains made by the l£> and iegu& class students in each of the treatments and control 
group were compiled* The first mulSvariate analysis of covariahce which included all five 
measures indicated no sighificaht diff<^hce oh the two measures per^uhihg to attitudes about 
school and Icarhmg. Because there was a total of only 80, of the 124 participants, for whom 
th^e was data fw each measure, this initial multivariate analysis of covariance was actually 
conducted on a subgroup of the participahts. Consequently, an individual arialysis of 
covariance was conducted on the Attitudes About School measure including the total number 
of participants for whom there was data on the measure. This analysis of covariance 
indicated a sigiuficant difference between LD and regular class students, E(137)=7.83, 
B<.01 . By examining the pre-treatment and post-treatrnent means and the univariate F-test in 
Table 2, it was found that regular class students scored signficantly higher than LD students 
on this measure. Further^ a significant difference was found when testing kind by treatment 
interaction^ indicating that at least one of the combinations of kind and treatment were 
significantly different from another combination of kind and treatment, E(i>87)=3.73^2<.05. 
Results of the Fisher's LSD analysis (p< .05) indicated that regular class students in 
treatment two experience significantly greater g;ains than regular class control students and 
LD students in ^atinents one and three. This analysis also indicated that regular class 
studenUk in d:eattnent three experiraced significantly gi^ater gains than LD students in 
treatments one and three. Further; LSD an^ysis showed titat while regular class students in 
mratrnent one did not cxpaichcc a gain, the loss they experienced was significantiy less than 
the loss expCTienced by hD stiidehts in treatment three. 
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Inscat l^ble 2 about here 



In order to adidrcss hypoth^s four and five, peer acceptance attitudes of ail of the UD 
and regular class smdents were comparoi. The analysis of covariance conducted oh the Own 
Class A^tude measure indicat»i that there wds a significant diff^hce when ^jesting kind by 
trcatinent interaction, E(3,80)=3.53,ii< 95. Table 3 presents the prc-trcatmeht, 
post-^atment and adjusted means, standard deviations and the univariate F-test for this 
measure. This analysis indicated that at least one of the combinatibhs of kind and treatment 
were different from another combinatioh of kind and treatment Results of the Fisher*s LSD 
analysis (]i< .95) indicated that Regular class students in hreatments one, two, and three and 
LD students in treatment one experienced significahtly greater gains than LD students in 
treatment three. Further, this analysis showed that Regular class students in treatment three 
also experienced significahtly greater gains than LD students in treatment two. 



Insert Table 3 about here 



Neither die multivariate analysis of covariance conducted on all of the measures, nor the 
individual analyses of covariance found a significant difference due to treatment, kind or 
graide group on the Other Class test or on the Who's On Your Team measure. 

LD students and regular class sUiden^ in each of the treatinent groups and control group 
were compart^ next on their reading gains in order to address the sixth hypothesis dealing 
with reading achievement. The multivariate analysis of covariance conducted oh the 
Woodcock* Johnson showed that there was a significant difference between l£ and regular 
class student oh at least one of the subscales, E(3>90)=.t2t,SL<.0h The results of the 
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univaiiate analysis indicated that the Regular class students experience a significandy giea^ 
gain than LD students on the passage comprehension subscaie, £(1,92)=^ 16:78, c<:001: 
There were no significant difference: betw^n LD and regular class students an the oth^ two 
subscales. 

The multivariate analysis of covariance conducted on the Woodcock- Johnson also 
showed that there was indeed a significant difference betwren treatinents on at least one of 
the subscale, E(9,246)=.272, ji<.05. When examining tfie results of the univariate analysis 
it was found that there was a significant difference due to treatment oh the Passage 
€6ntprehehsibh subscale, E(3,82)=4.22, e<-91- There were ho significant differences on 
the 6th<^ two subscales due to treatment ScbsequehHy, a significant interaction was found 
when testing kind by treatment interaction oh the Passage Comprehension subscale, 
E(9,246)=.249,jt<.G5. Table 4 presents the results of the multivariate analysis of 
covariance testing kihd by treatment interaction on the Wobdcock-Jbhnsdn. When 
examining the univariate F-test, it was found that there was a significant difference when 
comparing at least one combination of kind anc treatment with another combination of kind 
and treatment on the passage comprehensioi. ubscale^ H3>82)=4.3^ &<.dl. Results of the 
Fisher's LSD analysis (p<.d5) indicated that regular class students in treatment one and 
treatment two experienced significantly greater gains than ail of La^ students in the shidy. 
Further, regular class students in treatment 3 and the control group experienced significantly 
greater gains than LD studeA :^ in treatments two and three. 



Insert Table 4 about here 



The multivariate analysis of covariance oh the difference between the Other Glass 
measure and the Owh Class rheasure ihdicated a significant difference wheh testing the 
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interaction between category and kind, E(l,73)=5.69, a<.05. Ihs results of a subsequent 
Fisher's LSD analysis (ji< .05) indicated that Regular class older students experienced a 
greater differenc ^ r r^vccn their Other Class and fficir Own Glass attitude scores than the 
regular class younger students and tine LD younger and old^ students. 

Post-tr^tment Conclusions 

Sociai attitudes 

The first hypothesis ffiat was tested by this study was: Regular class and LD students 
who ae m one of the three treamteht groups wilt experience significant gains in attitudes 
about school and in social accep^ce of the other kind of students while regular class control 
students will hot experience significant attitudinal gains. This hypothesis v/as addressed by 
the least stringent procedures used in the analysis. The resilts indicated a significant 
difference between pretreatihent arid pdsttreatment^ multivarigtelyi for all treatment groups 
and the control group. Individual analyses on the control group and on the combined 
treatment groups found that this pre/post difference was largely due to gains made by the 
treatment groups. The treatment groups experienced significant gains ou all of the measures 
while the control group experienced significant gains on only Se SPAS- Attitudes About 
School and Woodcock-Johnsc«i measures. This finding is impOTtant because it mdicatcs that 
all three treatments were generally beneficial to the students with respect to attitudes ^bont 
school and learning and with respect to attitudes about each other. As wau expected, the 
regular class control students did not expenehce sighiHcaht gains oh the two measures 
pertaining to social acceptance of LD students. One conclusion which can be made, then, is 
that aii thrw tu^hg ^eatmente produced sigmflcaht gains which were similiar on all of the 
measures and that regiular class students who did not experience any of the tutoring 
turattnente did not expoiehce ah ihoease in sdci^ acceptance of LD students. 

While it was hypothesized ffiiat all of the tteatments would produce gains, the most 
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rigorous quKtions which were t^ted by this study pertained ^ die difference in gains made 
between treatments. Hypoth^s two, three, four, five and six were tested by the most 
conservadve and sttihgent methods us^ in the study. The pbst-g^tin(mt results of analysis 
pof^m^ on ail five instruments combined indicated that there were no differences due to 
^ea^nen^ or to any other of the dependent variable specified in the study. Because this 
smalysis procedure is statistically very conservative, it caused a rather substantial reduction 
in dte number of students whose data could be included in the analysis. Consequently, it is 
questionable these results were as accurate as the results obtained by further analyses 
conducted on each of the instruments separately, lliese individual analyses addressed 
hypotheses pertaining to differences due to treatment and other dependent variables of 
interest 

As caii be noted in Table 1^ the fourth and fifth hypotheses were not supported by the 
results as no significant difference due to treatment was found on th^^ Student Attitudes 
Questionnaire when adminstered about the other kind of students or on the Who's On Your 
Team test Significant differences due to kind by treatment interaction were found, 
however, on the Student Attitude Qustionnaire which was administered about students of 
their oym kind. Regular class students in treatinents one, two and three ^d tD students in 
tireabnent one increased in their liking of Seir own kind of students significanfly more than 
LD students in nratment three. Regular class students in treatineht three increased their 
liking towsud other regular class students sighificahtly more than tD students in treatment 
two. 

Dae p^sible explanadon fw the regtdar class student* increase in liking of other regular 
class students pertains to self concept When the students were nominated for involvement 
in the tutoring program, teachers were requested to provide names of students needing 
reading help. However, teachers mehtiohed that many of the students they nominated also 
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heed»i expmenc^ to cahmcc self-esteenu I^vious research has suggested that social 
status and social comfort aie cicely related to self-esteem. Furthei^ as Osguthorpe et ai. 
(1985) has shown, tutoring exprnmces can mhaik:e 66th self-esteem and social acceptance. 
It is possible that the self-cohSdrace obtained fibm the tutoring experience trahsferied into 
social comfort with students of their own kind ^d was manifested in the regular class 
students' increase in liking other regular class students. It is important to note that the 
regular class control group did not experience this increase which further indicates that the 
tutoring experience may enhance a general feeling of comfort with peers of their own kind 

LD students iii treatment one also experienced a significant increase in liking other LD 
students when compared to LD students in treatment three. Oiie possible explanation for this 
difference is that the reciprocal tutoring (treatment three) may have been more socially 
demanding^ since the LD students were expected to change roles every other day. 
Consequently, it is possible self-confidence was not built for LD students in treat? ncnt three 
as it seems to have been the case for LD stud^ts in treatment one. 

One issue mised in ^ literature pertained to the development of self-confidence and age. 
The third research quesBoh addressed by this study was: What differences in the effects of 
tutoring can be noted vtrhen coinparing the experience of older students with younger 
students involved in the study? Hie diff^ence between attitudes toward students of the other 
kind and attitudes toward students of their own kind is one area where sighific^ce was 
found. OldCT regular class students who were in one of the three d'eatinent groups expressed 
a difference between their attitudes toward tJ5 students and their attitudes toward other 
regular class student. Hiis difference for the older regular class students was signiftcahtly 
greater than the sarne kind of difference expressed by younger regular class students, older 
LD students or younger LD students, all of whbrn were in one of the three treadnent groups. 
This flhdihg indicated that the older regular class students expressed a difference in theix 
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attitudes betwMn the two Idnds of students; a difference which did hot exist prior to the 
tutoring experience. Perhaps the tutoring experience accentuated a difference between LD 
students and other regular class students of which the older regular class students had not 
been aware prior to the tutoring experience. 

Previous research (Goodman, Wilson & Bonstein^ 1972; Gottlieb & Budoff, 1973) has 
indicated that after initial experiences with handicapped people^ non-handicapped people 
often become more negative than they wete. With extended periods of time, however, this 
is compensated for and social acceptance increases significantly. Perhaps this finding 
suggests that the time required to improve social accq>^ce with older regular class students 
is greater than the time requirnl with younger regular students. This finding also indicates 
that a prater difference between older regular class students' attitudes about other rtgulm* 
class students and tD students exists and should be the focus of both future research and 
special progiains in schools. 
Atfittides Ahoiit School 

The second and third hypotheses that were tested were tested with individual univariate 
analyses which is a statistically less stringent methcd than the multivariate procedure 
previously discussed. However, it was felt that this procedure was appiropiriate because it 
included all of the available data while still remaining fairly ccmservative. 

The results of the Attitudes About School measure did not support these hypotheses. 
Rather, while students as a whole experienced a gairi oh this measure, as was previously 
discussed, all of the LD students experienced a loss rather than a gain on this measure; the 
greatest loss made by those in treatment three with the least loss made by those LD students 
in treatment two. It is difficult to be certain why this occurred. Pretreatment findings suggest 
that with agr of time in schi3bU increases on this variable might be expected. 

Further, pre jh has indicated that peer tutoring experiences^ such as any of these 
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diree i^rpes, lead to more positive attitudes about school and greater insight about learning 
processes. 

In light of file pietR^tment findings and lesulb of previous research, then, there are two 
possible explanations for why LD students experienced loss rather than gains on the 
Attitudes About School measure. First, it is possible that the LD students were all 
experiencing a similar tendency which would result iii a loss as indicated with this measure. 
The differences^ theii^ could be accounted for not in terms of damage ddiie by the three 
treatments, but the degree to which a negative attitude or loss in insight was prevented. If 
this is tl|e case^ it is not difficult to understand why treatment two produced the best effect. 
With this treatment, the LD students were engaged in a unique activity which they enjoyed 
and succKsfuUy accomplished. This circumstance is likely to be the most encouraging to the 
LD students. Further, because the LD students in treatment two were in tutor roles, it is 
most iikeiy that insight about iearnihg processes were retained. A possible explanation for 
why ^eatinent three was least beneficial to the LD students is that it required the students to 
change roles from tutor to tutee eveiy other d^. The qualitative data which was collected 
indicated that the hB students appeared to be confused occasionally , due to the daily changes 
in their role. Rather than making the learning process a more understandable event, it 
became more blurred. F urtherm ore, it was frustrating to a number of the £ D students to 
switch from sign language tutoring, which they enjoyed most, to reading tutoring, which 
they did not enjoy as much. The dissatisfaction from this may account for the difference 
betw^ L£i sbidents in tteatin^t three and students in ^eatmehts one and two. 

Hie second possible explahatioh for why students experienced losses on the 
Attitudes About School measure is thit the treatments were indeed harmful to the LD 
students- attitudes about schooL Previous research indicated that tutoring was beneficial to 
LD students in providing insigiii ^» .^iiniing processes (Top, 1984). Differences inherent to 
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this study (which were» essentially, that three different types of tutoring were occurring 
simultaneously) may have added an element to the tutoring treatments which caused a 
negative effect for LD students. In either case^ it can be concluded that LD students benefit 
most with respect to attitudes about school by being the tutor of sign language and least from 
experiencing reciprocal tutcning. 

The results pertaining to the regular class students also did not support the second and 
third hypotheses. Rather, these results were precisely the opposite of that which was 
expectKL Th. fln^gs indica^ that regular class students in ti^tinent two benefitted the 
most, followed by tteadneh^ 3 and 1 and the conti-ol group accordingly. Further, regular 
class students in tfestn^nl^ two and three experienced gains significantly greater than gains 
made by LD students in treatthehts one and three. While regular class students in treatment 
one experienced a Ic^s, it was, however, significantly less of a loss than that experienced by 
LD students in treatment thrMi. Interestingly, the regular class students benefittai rnost from 
treatment two, just as did the LD students. This may suggest that the content of the tutoring 
(sigh language) may have been the dominant effect of the treatment rather than the individual 
roles which were acquired by the students. This notion caii be argued further because if 
content was the main determinant, it would be expected that treatment three (where sign 
language was the ccMiteiit half of the time) would have been the second most povs ;:iful effect^ 
as was the case. Perhaps, the ways in which sign language was taught and learned 
providcc^ ■ ^:>th the regular class aiid LD students an experience which lent itself to improved 
attitudes about leaniing and itisight into the learning process. This notion supports previous 
findings (C)sguthdrpe et al.^ 1985) which suggest that when acadeniically deficient students 
were given a completely new subject to learn (sign language), they begin to take risks in 
learning and may^ in fact^ become more aware of how they learn and their abilities to learn 
something new. 
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Another ihtsrestthg finding was that the regular class control students experienced a loss 
which was significantly less than the jgain made by regular class students in treatment two. 
This findihg suggests that regular class students who are not given new learning experiences 
^/hich place them in difi^rent learning rbles, will grow le^s ^r>r«igh:ful about ^earning 
processes arid experience a decrease in pdsir«ve attitude about school aiid learning. Thus^ it 
caii be concluded that treatment two (LD students tutoring regular class students in sign 
language) resulted in the most signiflcant gains in attit.nrie<^ about school for regular class 
students, foUowsl by treatments three and one. 
Reading Ahiiifv 

The sixth hypoth^is that was test^ by this study was: LD and regular class students in 
treatme*^^ one will demonstrate the most i^ignificant increase in reading abili^, vvhiie students 
in it three will demons^te the second most significant increase, and students in 

tieati ^itt tw: and the cbntix>I group will demons^te the least signincant increase in reading 
abiHty. The results oi die Woodcdck-Johason measure indicated that regular class students 
scored significantly higher than the L£ students. This was an expected outcome mainly 
because the iJ5 students were known to have severely delayed readmg abilities. Th^re was 
also a significant difference due to kind by treatiiL^£nt interaction; regutar class students in 
treatinents one aiid two expmerkxd sighificart!y ^eater gains on ttie passage eornprehehsion 
subtest than aU of the LD students in the study. Further, regular class students and the 
control students scor^ signiflcahdy higher than LD students in treatments two and three. 

These results support the sixth hypothesis partially inasmuch as the regular class 
students in treatment one scorad higher than all of the rest of the students. Tliis finding 
sup|>orts previous research (Top, 1984) which indicated that acaderiiically deficient tutors of 
reading would experience signiflcant improvement in reading skills. Interestingly, however^ 
Top found reading gains made on the Word Attack subtest rather than the Passage 
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CoitipXihensioffi subtest It would be expected that significaiiice womd be fouxid on the Word 
Attack subtest because it is a more basic skill and, further^ is a prerequisite to passage 
comprehension skills. However^ this study's flnding is interesting because of the nature dif 
the reading tutoring which occurred. Tutoring logs indicated that much of the tutoring time 
was devoted to passage comprehension exercises nither tlian word attack. Thus, it is 
undmtandabie why such gains were made. 

Why regular class students in treatment two also experienced sigi^ificant gains in passage 
comprehension is hot uhderstood. It is possible these students received suppiementu-^l 
readihg assistahce or that they were qualitatively differeht in their readihg abilities v/h 
were hot Mchtlficd oh the prc-test Lack of documentation of such informatioh makes tliTxi 
cohdusiohs difficult to draw. 

The sixth hypnothesis was also partially *upp6rted. LD students ih treatment ohe 
experienced greater gains than the other LD studenrs^ followed by LB studehts ih heatmeht 
three and two accordingly. This fihdihg also suppnorts the research of Top (1984) which 
indicated that the recipients of reading tutorihg by academically delayed tutors would 
experience significant gains. Tkis ca5;c is different from Top's fihdings, however, because 
regular class students were tutoring LD students whereas Top used the inverse tutoring 
cbiifiguratioh. Again, Top's research indicated gains oh tt? ; Word Attack and the Passage 
Comprehension subtests father just oh only Passage Comprehension. However, gains in 
passage comprehension are the most desirable as the other subscales are only* prerequisite 
skills to passage comprehension. 

It is difficult to determine the reasons why students in treatments two and three, as well 
as the control groups experienced gains of various degrees in passage comprehension. 
However, the main focus of hypothesis six should be that those students who did experience 
treatment one experienced reading gains, which was the case. This finding is important 
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because it demonstrates the benefit of peer tutoring in the classroom. While some teachers 
aiid paxtiits may be reluctant to believe that peer tutoring in reading caii benefit both the tutor 
and the tutee, this finding contributes to the research supporting this notion. 

Sutnttiary 

Several conclusions have been drawn from this stud^ . Pre treatment findings showed 
that LD and regular class students had positive attitudes about each other at a distance. 
However, this positive attitude did not s^m to transfer into positive rapport with each other, 
as they did not choose the other kind oi students on the team test as much as they chose 
students of their own land. This suggests that they did not feel as comfortable actually 
interacfing as they might have. Another prc-tt^aSncnt conclusion which was drawn was that 
bD students tended to overesdmate their social acceptance, choosing the regular class 
students to be on their team more than the regular class chose them. Younger students were 
also more positive toward student;, of the other kind than were older students oh self-report 
measures. However, because tiu'' difference between younger and older students was not 
manifested oh the team choice measure it was possible that the younger students held a 
distant liking for the other kind of students, bus, nevertheless, felt uncomfortable with 
them. These Hndihgs suggested that mental atdtu^e and social rapport can functior 
separately. A further pre-tieatment conclusion was that LD students were sighificahdy more 
confident about their general ability than were the regular class students. ITiis finding may 
be due to dverestiniatidn (a tendency found in LD students* self-perceptions) or a response to 
recent programs aimed at improving Lb students' academic self-esteems. A final 
pre*titatment conclusion was that younger students were generally more confident^ sadsfied 
with schooU and perceived themselves as neater than older students. This suggested that with 
age or length in time with schooU students may become less confident and satisfied in these 
areas. 
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I^t-tieatment findings have shown that all thrR Uitoring configurations led to attitudinai 
improvements regarding school and social acceptance, it was also concluded that the three 
tutoring Eratinen^ are likely not to produce different attitudinal effects. Further, these 
si^plementary tutonng treatments may hot produce effects which are significantly different 
from effects product by normal classroom experiences. However, several effects due to 
the tiieatmehts and other independent variables in the study were identified. Regular class 
students who were tutored by LD students in sign language as well as those LD students 
who served as tutors experienced the greatest benefit regarding attitudes about school and 
learning. Another conclusion was tin the regular class students involved iii any of the 
tutoring configurations experienced an increase in self-confidence which was transferred into 
enhanced social confidence with other regular class students. The finding was similar for LD 
students, however, it was found that recH r: c;!!: tutoring (treatment three) was especially 
socially ch^Ienging to the LD students. Cc«s&quentlyi few social benefits tre apparant 
Another pk>st-tieatment conclusion which was drawn was that more time may be required to 
improve social acceptance with older regular class students than with younger regular class 
students or with any of the LD students. Lastly, and in support of previous research 
findings^ both tutors and tutees of reading experienced reading gains. 

From both the quantitative and tlie qualitative data which was collected for means of 
treatment verification, suggestions for improving future peer tutoring programs were 
formulated. Those recommendations include the following: 

1. It is best for LD students to be given one role in a tutoring relationship and hot to vary 
from day to day. Results of this and previous research have indicated that LD students 
functioning as tutors beheHt both attitudihally as well as academically in the subject being 
tutoied. it ^:ppeai^^ that stable tutor/tutee roles arc f^^st for LD students and that reciprocal 
tutoring would not be advan^gous; 
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2. This study's findings also supported those of previous research (Bisennan & Dsguthorpe, 
1985) indicating that total class tutoring is an effective s^te^ for peer tutoring programs. 
ThCTe axe two main challenges in the implementation of total class tutoring. First, it is vital 
that enough supervision is given the students so as to assure that tiiey are kept ^ i task and 
are advancing only after dembhstiatihg mastery. TTie results have indicated that two adults, 
trained in the tutoring procedures, can adequately supervise 15 pairs of tutors tutoring one 
subject 

The second challenge pertains to materials. While it is often best to use materials 
especially designed for peer tutoring programs, occasionally adaptations of such materials or 
other kinds of materials require special preparations to be itiade. I' is difficult to guage 
individual progress of a number of students, therefore^ it is vital that materials be made prior 
to implementation. Once these materials are prepared they must be organized in a fashion 
when* tents are able to use arid maintain the system themselves. Individ;:^! folders for 
each tutoring pair help them to keep track of their progress as well as for the teacher to 
monitor their activities. 

3. While it has been shown that LD students will have a better experience by functioning as 
the tutor regularly, rather than switching roles, ii is also important that the program be 
designed so that after a period of time, the LD s^Jdents can switch tutKS. This and previous 
research found that after approximately six weeks of tutoring three times a week, both the 
tutors and tutKS began n^uc^ting new tutoring parmers. 

Thus, the result of this study support the claim that and regular class students 
should be nlaced together in peer tutoring programs in the schoois. i^bm such programs all 
student can experience social benefits ? veil as sighiftcahtly improved attitudes about 
school. 
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table 1_ __ 

gumnmrv the Post^TrMtment Re^Mrch HvpothiMstKs and Questians 



jjfid^he Respective Results 
Hypothesis or Question 



Result 



Hypotheses 

One: Regular class and sGjdents w 
are in one of the thiee treatment ^ups 
will experience significant gains in attitudes 
about scImx>1 and in s«riai acceptance of 
the othi " kinds of students while regular 
dass cx>ntxol sttklents will not experience 
sijgnificant attitudinal gains. 



Two: When cdtnparing LD students in 
treatments one, two and threCi those wiK> 
experience treatment three will demcmstiate 
the most significant iJKSta» 
attitude toward schddU while students who 
t^eive treaitt'^f nt two demonstrate the 
sorbhd mc^ significan: Jinnease and those 
who cxpOTChcc tn«tin^^ will deiroh- 
strate the le25t significant: increase as meas- 
ured by scho^>I a'titi^dc tests. 

Three: Regular class ixad^.n'iS v/hb exper- 
ience tteadncht three wiU ^iofi^trai^ the mc^t 
dj^ifficant increase Jh positive attitude tb\^rd 
^hod, w^e sttidenc whi^iecave ut^ 
ore will denKxistraie Sie second most sighifi- 
increase a^id^qse who recetvejivatmeht 
two wiU demonstrate the leas^^ sigiii^cant in- 
crease asmc^red ^yschd^ attih:d^ tests, 
when compared with regular i^lass students 
who do not experience any kind of tutonhg. 



Sijg^incsuit differences were found for 
ail treatments aiKl the tegular class con- 
trpl group. Treatment groups exper- 
ienc^i signifirani pie-ppst differeiices 
on aii measures while the regular class 
oontroi gioup expeiienci^ pit-post 
diffeitcnces on the Woodcock- Johnson 
SPAS and Attinides About School 
measures. 



On the Attitude?^ About School meas- 
ure, jBlcg;.trcaLi> Reg. Control, & LD 
Treat 1 and 3. Also, Reg, Treat. 3 > 
LD Treat 1 and 3. Also, Re-^ '^reat 1 
> LD Trcat 3. 

For the SPAS measiuT^ a kind x 
school interacdpn was found for two 
of the subscaies. 



continued. 
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'Hibie i continual 
Hypothesis or Question 
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Hypotheses 

Four: When Cdmparing LD students in 
treatments oiie^ two mi threes those who 
experience treatxiient thite will deinoitstxate 
the most. r f ; i^ '^'^t increase in peer attitude 
acceptani -s c students who receive 
treatmen >si W deinc^ 

!)>r iificant increase and those 
\ expa>' treatment cmic will demon- 
strate the least significant increase as meas- 
uf ed by attitude instruments. 

Five: Regular class students who exper- 
iehceJreatmeht three will denibhstrate the mc^t 
signHicant increase in ^^attitude accq)tahce 
while students who rccdvc^trcatmcrit 
one wiHdembhstrate tfie s<^6hd signifi- 
^int incre^ and those who re^iveJreatroerit 
^o witt dembnsmite tfie least^sipuiicsuit in- 
crease^jne^iuxd byjirtihide Jiistruriierits, 
when comp^^j^ath regular class^tudents 
who do not experience any land of tutoring. 



Reg. Trcat.l, 2, 3 ft LD Treat.1 > LD 
Treat 3. Also, Reg. treat. 3 > LD 
TY^aL 2. 



No other si^ruficMt di were 
fourid due to treattnrat or kind on 
either the Other Class or Who's On 
Your Team measure. 



S I x:^ LD studoits and regular class students 
in^^uwnt one wiU demonstrate ihe most 
significant incre^e^in re^^ng al^ty, while 
studeni^ In ^f^tnxnt three wS^^ 
thej^ond inostjsigniGcan 
studentsjn trrajment two an^jfbur^^ 
demonstrate the least significant increase in 
reading ability. 

Question 

One: M^at diffei^^ in lutan^ee 
relationships ran no^^j^lien cornj^ari 
the experience of the older stiKlCTts \^ 
the younger students involv^ in the study? 



Reg. Treat L& 2> dBhB students 
Also, Reg. Treat 3 & Reg. Glass 
ebhtrbl > LD Treat. 2 ft 3. 



Regular class older studenb exper- 

ien<»l a greater dphcncc between 

tfieir Other Qass a:id Acir^Own Glass 
Attit^a ^oces th^the reguUu* 
younger^studt^n^ and the LD younger 
and older students. 
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table 2 _ _ 

Analysis of VaHanee of KinH hv TFpafftiA..t 
on Attitudes Ahoiit SeiiooL naiit A^gf^ 



Pretest, P(»ttest, and Adjusted Mean Scores and Univariate F-tests of 
Significance 



Variable 


Group 


PreM 


Pre SD 






Aril \4 


IN 


ircaimcni i 


t ts 




.532 


2.61 


.422 


2.58 


12 




Regtdar 


2.77 


.496 


3.43 


.717 


2.80 


17 


Trcatinonit2 


LD 


2.77 


.633 


2.77 


.360 


2.80 


11 




Regular 


2.95 


.534 


2.96 


.323 


2.94 


17 




in 


2.54 


.394 


2.45 


.530 


2.53 


13 




Regular 


3.G5 


.438 


2.98 


.380 


2.94 


18 


Contrci 
















Regular 


2.96 


.511 


2.71 


.462 


2.69 


15 


grouped 


LD 


2.77 


.546 


2.60 


.455 


2.63 


41 


grouped 


Regular 


2.93 


.516 


2.77 


.447 


2.85 


68 


Effect 












F 





Kind 7.83* 
Kind X Treatment 3.73** 



*J2<..J[ 
**p<.05 

NotCr Due to attritibn of degrees of freedom when using the full model, it was necessaiy 
to calculate the analysis Cff variai*- x by kind in a separate an<iiysis with kind as the only 
effect 

Table 3 
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Aftalvsts of Variflnrg nl Treatment hv Kfnri 
on Own Class Attftiiite^ Gaiti^Scorea 



Pretest^ P<»ttest, 


and Adjusted 


Mean Scores and 


Univariate F-tests d 


Significance 














Variable 


Group 


N 


PreM PreSD 


PosM 


Pos SD 


Adj.M 


Tteatment 1 


Lb 


1 > 


2.95 


.308 


3.72 


.562 


3.75 




Regular 


. 7 


3.09 


.158 


3.58 


.554 


3.58 


Treatment 2 


ij> 




3.03 


.308 










Regular 




3.01 


.195 


3.71 


.544 


3.72 


Treatments 


LD 


14 


3.09 


.262 


1 

J. 1 J 








Regular 


17 


3.10 


.195 


3.74 


.555 


3.73 


Tieatment 4 


LD 
















Regular 


17 


3.17 


.252 


3.38 


.751 


3.37 


Effect 














F 


Kind 














4.0022** 


Treatment x 


Kind 












3.5344* 



**g<.05 
*Ci<.01 

NctCi Due to attiition of degrees of freedom when using the full models it was necessauy 
to calculate the analysis of variance by kind in a separate analysis with kind as the only 
effect 
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MttHivafiatc^AMlvsis of rovarianefr^ K4nd bv Treatment Interaction on 
the Woodcock-.Toiinson Pnsttest 



Mtii!<tvariate Analysis of Covariance 



Sign; of 

Type of "^^t '/aJw Hy^wth. df Error df F 



HotelUng's .24925 9.0 236 .024 

Wilfc's Lambda .79246 9.0 194 .026 



Pretest^ Pbsttust, and Adjusted Gain Scores and ibhivariate F-tests of 
Significance 



Variable Group N PreM PreSD PosM Pos SD Adj.Gain 



Subscale: Passage Comprehension 



Treatment 1 


LD 


15 


146.20 


13.12 


iDv .27 


10.60 


.949 




Pcgular 


15 


160.80 


6.55 


1^3.47 


7.12 


4.91 


Treatment 2 


LD 


15 


151.80 


12.03 


151.47 


9.80 


-1.42 




Regular 


17 


160.06 


6.29 


163.47 


7.12 


4.60 


Ticatment 3 


Lb 


16 


148.56 


9.81 


150.50 


10.77 


.043 




Regular 


19 


160.38 


6.61 


162.47 


5.78 


3.93 


Treatment 4 


Lb 














Regular 


16 




10. +5 


162.44 


6.75 


3.91 



Effect 



Kind 10778*'* 
Treatment x Kind 4.3034* 



*jl<.01 **fi<.00l 
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Abstract 

The paipose of this study was to assess the attitudes of LD students and their regular class 
peers using multiple attitude measures in several different schools where LD students were 
placed in self-cohtaihed classes. Further, attitudes toward school and learning were assessed 
for both LD and regular class students. A total of 52 LD students (all of the students in all four 
self-contained classrcMDihs) participated in the study. Of these 52 students, 22 were in 
Kindergarten through third-grade classrooms while 39 were in fourth through sixth-grade 
classrooms. Additionally, 72 regular class students, all of the low functioning readers in the 
four schools^ were indentified to be included in this study. Of these 32 were in third-grade while 
40 were in fifth- grade classrooms. Results indicated no difference between LD students' 
attitudes toward other LD students and their attitudes toward regular class students. Similarly, 
no difference was found between regular class students attitudes toward other regular class 
students and their attitudes toward LD students. Further^ there was no difference between 
regular class students' attitudes and LD students' attitudes b>ward each other. Younger 
students were more accepting of students of the other kind and had more positive attitudes about 
themselves as learners. LD students were more confident about themselves as learners than were 
regular class students. 
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Peer Acceptance of Learning Disabled Elementary Stiideiits 
The influence of peer attitudes increases maikedly during the elementary school years and 
becomes more important than tca:hcr attitudes (Reid, 1984). Because gaining peer acceptance is 
one of the primaxy needs of children approaching adolescence, LD children may be severely 
affected by negative peer attitudes. However^ it is uncertain whether regular class students 
have negative attitudes toward their LD peers. Table 1 summarizes empirical studies which have 
examined social attitudes between LD and regular class students. While all of the studies 
review^ found that LD students experience some degree of social maladjustment, sonie of the 
conclusions drawn ftom these studies are contradictory. 

In a study examining the interactions between LD and regular class students^ researchers 
examined social relationships between third-, fourth- and fifth-grade LD children and their 
regular class peers (Bryan, 1974) and found that LD children were not accepted and were, in 
fact, rejected by their regular class peers. Additionally, the regular class students viewed the 
LD children as scared, unhappy, womed and, generally, children who are not desirable 
playmates. In a similar study Garrett and Grump (1980) found that li5 students were preferred 
less frequently and, thus, were found to have significantiy lower social status than the regular 
class students. 

As can be seen in Table 1, not all studies have indicated completely negative results 
pertaining to social acceptance of LD children. Miller (1984) examined the degree of social 
acceptance of LD children compared to regular class students and students with other 
handica{^ing conditions. He found LD students to be less socially accepted than regular class 
children, although attitudes toward LD children were more positive than toward children with 
other handicaps. This study^ hdwevcTi elicited attitudes about hypothetical cases rather than 
attitudes toward specific, real people known to the respondents as did the former two studies by 
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Bryan (1974) and Garrett and Crump (1980). Consequently, it may be inappropriate to 
compaie th^e two sets of r^uits. 

Results of studies suggesting diat IJi chiidren*s degPK of social acceptance is less negative 
than reported in previous years were confirmed by other studies using such instruments eliciting 
attitudes toward specific individuais. in their study, Sipei^tein, Bopp, and Bak (1978) found 
that JJD students w^ significantly less popular than legular class students. Howevei^ they also 
detenhihed that while LD students were never among the most popular, their incidence among 
the isolates was similar to regular class students. These results cohfifm Bryahs' results that IB 
children are hot as popular as regular class students, however, they do hot indicate LD children 
are rejected, as Bryan concluded. Rather, Sfperstein et al. concluded that children with 
academic prbbleihs are socially hampered, although not necessarily rejected. Further, they 
suggest that the greater the LD children's strengths in other areas, such as athletics, the greater 
their chances are of being more socially accepted. Thus^ aii LD child's attributes which may 
have little to do with their handicap may have much to do with their degree of acceptance by 
their peers. 

The LD children's influence on their social acceptance was the focus of an observational 
study of third-, fouth- and fifth-grade LD students which indicated that LD children emit 
significanfly more competitive statements than non-LD children (Bryan, Wheeler, Felcan & 
Henek, 1976). Inversely, the non-LD children were found to be the recipients of significantly 
more staterhehts showing consideration ^om peers. Interestingly, correlational analysis of their 
data indicated that being nice may elicit niceness in others and competitiveness elicits 
competitiveness in others. As SipCTStein et al. suggest that positive atSbutes may contribute 
positively tbw^ hD children's social acceptance, Biyan et al. have shown similarly that LD 
children's negative attiibutes contribute negatively to their social acceptance. Thus, social 
acceptance is not simply an issue of regular class students' attitudes; IJ9's children's behavior 
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is also a variable for consideration when studying social acceptance of LD children. 

Three studies^ however^ have leported results which are inconsistent with those previously 
mendoned« Firsts The results of a study of 362 elementaiy students indicated that LD children 
were not rated significantly lower in popularity than their legular class peers (Prillaman^ 1981). 
Further, Prillaman found that while LD children were as well accepted as regular class students^ 
they were found to fac significantly over-rqpresented in the isoladon category. The reason for 
the inconsistency betw^n these results and those of Siperstein et al. (1978) are not clear. 
Priiiaman suggests that it is important not to interpret isolation as rejection. It may, in fact, 
indicate that a child is regarded neither negatively nor positively, but in a neutral way. IMilainan 
also suggests that recent awareness in learning disabilities ^d special programs for LB 
pNDpulatibns may explain the improved attitude, fit another study conducted by Saihato (1983), 
similar results were found showing ho significant difFerehces between social acceptance of LD 
and regular class children, which may further substantiate that improvements have been made. 
Nevertheless, even in these studies which have indicated rnore positive results regarding social 
acceptance of LD children, it was still apparent that LD children experience some kind of social 
maladjustment which rhust be studied further. 

Various explanations have been offered regarding the nature of this maladjustment, (jaitett 
and Crump (1980) found no significant differences in social acceptance between LD students 
and regular class students; although the LD students tended to overestimate their social status 
while regular class students did the converse. This may support the claim of Siperstein et al. 
(1978) that the LD students* attribute of self-confidence evidenced in their overestimating of 
their social status may actually enhance their social acceptance. Bruininks (1978) also showed 
that LD chiidi^n are less accurate than their regular class peers in assessing their own social 
status. However^ Bruininks found that p^r social acceptance of LD students in mainstream 
programs was significantly less than that of regular class students. The findings of another 
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stu^ further complicate the issue, as Horowitz (1981) found that while LD children were less 
popular ffian their normal peers, they were no less insightful about how others regaided them. 
PeflSaps Horowitz's finding is consistent with that of Garrett and Crump inasmuch as LD 
children are no less insightful, however LD children over-estimate their status while regular 
class students underestimate their own status. 

One of the problems in interpreSng these findings is in understanding the meaning of the 
label "LD" across studies. Student with various degrees of handicapping conditions have been 
labeled "LD". In the Gblbrado Learning Disabilities Study, Davis and Smith (1 984) found that 
there was a strildhg difference in the characteristics of children labeled "tB". Among them were 
children who were slow learners, emotionally disturbed, and below average achievers (in high 
achieving districts). Thus^ one pK>ssible explahatibn for the discrepMent findings of the studies 
reviewed above is the nebulous use of the term "LD". 

One of the strengths of the Bryan et al. (1976) study is that it emphasized observing actual 
behavior, rathe? than hypothetical, anticipated or expressed behavior as used in the other studies 
mentioned eariier (B^an, 1974; Garrett and Crump, ).98b; Siperstein et al., 1978; Prillamari 
(1981);.Sainato (1983). It is important to note that actua; behavior may differ from Verbally 
exposed behavior. The r^ults of a study of 34 LD and regular class children indicated that LD 
children were of lower status than their non-LD peers, and that regular class children actually 
play with approximately one-half of the LD children they express a liking toward (Levy and 
Gottlieb, 1984). This does not necessarily suggest that the conclusions of the previously 
mentioned studies are inaccurate, but that a richer description of social acceptance may be 
' obtained by observing actual behaviors as well as expressed behaviors. Consequently, 
pN^ssible discr^>ahcies exist between each of these sUidies, such as the degree of social rejection 
as poihttti but between the 3fym and Siperstein stucfy and the qu^tion raised here pertaining to 
the dq^ree of accuracy of expressed social behaviors and the difference betw^ attitudes toward 
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a hypothetical group of individuais and attitudes toward specific individuals known to the 
respondents. It is likely these two measurement approaches, by their very natures, assess two 
different cbhstracts and, thus, may have contributed to some of the dispari^ in these findings. 
Despite &te contradictions, each of the studies indicated that LD students experience some form 
of social acceptance deficiencies. 
Statemght of PHrbbse 

The purpose of this study was to assess the attitudes of LD students and their regular class 
peers using multiple attitude measures in several different schools where LD students were 
placed in self-contained classes. Further^ attitudes toward schck>l and learning were assessed 
for both Lb and regular class students. With respect to questions pertaining to social 
acceptance, it was hypothesized that LD students would demonstrate a more positive attitude 
toward other LD students than toward regular class students and that regular class students 
would demonstrate a more positive attitude towand other regular class students than toward LD 
students. Further, it was hypothesized that LD and regular class students would demonstrate 
similar attitudes toward each often Regarding attitudes about school and learning, it was 
hypothesized that t£S students would dexronsd^te a less positive attitude toward school and 
learning than regular class students. 

Methods 

Students selected for the study were enrolled in four schools in the Davis School District, 
north of Salt Lake City. The people of fiie suea woe predominantly middle-class caucasion with 
light industry and agricultural occupatiohs. FoS schools in the district with self-contained 
learning disabloi (LD) classrooms, w«e included in tfie study. A total of 52 students (all 
of the students in all four self-contained classrooms) participated in Se study. Of these 52 
students, 22 were in kindergarten - third-grade classrooms while 30 were in fourth - 
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sixth-grade classrddnis. Additionally, 72 regular class students, all of the low fuhctibhrhg 
readers in the four schools^ were inrleiitified to be included in tiiis study, as weU as a follow-up 
study to improve peer social acceptance and reading skills through peer tutoring. Rather than 
randomly selecting the regular class students^ all students whose reading abilities suggested that 
peer tutoring would benefit were chosen. Teachers' iiifereritial self-cbhcept ratings bh these 
students indicated an wjual respresentation of students with respect to degree of pbpulatity, 
self-esteem and attitudes about school Of the 72 regular class students, 32 were in third-grade 
classiboms while 40 were in fifth-grade classrooms. 

Instruments 

Four instruments were administered to all of the students in the three treatment groups as 
pretest and pbsttests: one standardized self-attitude test (Student Perceptions of Ability Scale), 
arid three riieasures bf attitude toward school of classmates (Student Attitudes Questionnaire, 
Attitudes About School, arid the Whb's 6ri Ybur Team Test). The SPAS instrument is 
comprised bf 70 statemerits about which the student deterxriihes to be "uri-like" of "like" himself 
or herself This iristniriierit was used to deterriiine differences in academic self-esteem between 
the UD and regular class studerits. This instrumerit has been used widely in elerriehtafy schools. 
Estimates of iriternal cbnsistericy were reported using Crbnbach*s alpha (.915). Test-retest 
reliability data were collected rcsultirig in a stability coefficient for the full SPAS at .834. The 
Students Attitudes Questidririaire includes a list bf 20 adjectives and 14 shbrt phrases which are 

us©i at the end of the questiori, "Hbw riiiich are the studerits in 's class...?" For 

each of the adjectives the student responds bri a five point scale which illustrated as foUbws: alf, 
some, no much, or rione of th e time . The Attitudes About Schbbl iristninierit corisists of eight 
questions pertainig to attitudes about school arid uses the sariie scale described fbf the Students 
Attitudes Questionnaire. FcKir tests of reliability were performed ori the Attitudes About Schbbl 
and Student Attitudes Questionnaire on each of grbup bf students iri the study; LD, regular 
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class, younger and older. TTic internal consistency full scale efironbach's alpha ranged from 
.80 to .95. The Who's ©h Your Feam instrmnent was designed to focus on social distance 
choice behavior betwesn students in elemeh^iy school. TTiis instrument required each student 
to listi in rank order, five students want»l on his/her team. While this iheasuiement technique 
was not tested for reliability, a number of previous studies which have used the technique have 
reported confidence in it (Bryan, 1974; Garrett & Crump, 1980; Prillaman, 1981). 
Data AnaUtjOji 

Because there was a potential for many diffeierit lelatibhships between variables arid since 
the data included simultaneous measurements on many variables of iriterest, a multivariate 
analysis was used. (Johnson and Wichem, 1982). Two sets of analyses were perfdnned. First, 
data were analyzed using multivariate analysis of variance followed by repeated one-way 
analysis of variance. Because there were only 98 of the 124 participants for whom there was 
data for each measure on the pret^t, the multivariate analysis of variance was actually conducted 
oh a subgroup of the participants. Consequently, it was necessary to perform individual 
analyses of variance on each pretest measure, including the total number of participants for 
whom Aere was data on each measure. 

Upon first examination the multivariate procedure appeared the most conservative and 
appropriate procedure to use. Howevei^ this procedure makes the assumption that any cases 
which do hot include data on all variables be excluded from the anlaysis. Since there were only 
98 of the 124 participants for whoin there was data on all four insfinments (which meant 26 
participants would be excluded in the multivariate analysis), it was deterrnined that univariate 
analyses of variance on each individual measure were actually the more appropriate procedures 
to use. 

It should be noted that the reason there were only 98 of 124 participants for whom there 
was data dri all four instruments was not because of attrition or data collection error. Rather, 
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two specific probiems arose during data collection. Firsts many younger and some older 
students experienced difficult in either completing histruments or in completing them 
accurately. The expoimen^ read aloud the insmimenis to all LD students administering the 
ihsrumehts in a one-bn-dne fashion to many of them. While most of the LD students did not 
have difficulty, some appeared to 5c not concentrating and somewhat indiscriminant in their 
responses. Consttjuehtly, this data was discarded. These cases represent tiie majority of the 
missing data. A second problem was absenteeism which resulted in several participants not 
receiving oiie or two of the instruments. 



The findings will be reported in two separate parts: 1) results from the multivariate 
analysis of variance on all five attitude measures; and 2) results of individual analyses of each 
attitude measure. TTiese findings will be reported, with respect to the specific hypotheses which 
they addressed. 



more positive attitude toward other LD students than toward regular class students as measured 
by social attitude instruments; and 2) Prior to treatment, regular class students will demohsfate a 
more positive attitude toward other regular class students than toward LD students as measured 
by social attitude measures. 

The univariate analysis of variance comparing pre-test scores on the Other Class and Own 
Class Attitude measures indicated no significant difference between the two tests for either the 
LD or the regular class students. Therefore^ hypotheses one arid two were determined to have 
not bKn confinn^ 

Hypothesis Three. Prior to treatment, LD and regular class students will deriionstrate 
similar attitudes toward each other as me^ured by social attitude instruments. 

No significant difference was found on either the multivariate or univariate analysis of 




Fwo-— 1) Prior to treatment, LD students will demonstrate a 
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variance between the LD and fegular class students nor on the iiiteractidn between grade group 
and kind. Consequently, it was determined that LX> and regular class students did indited have 
siinilar attitudes toward rach other. 

Hvbothesis Four, Prior to treatment, LD students will demonstrate a less posidve 
attitude toward school and learning than regular class students as measured by school attitude 
tests. 

The first multivariate analysis of variance on die aStude measures showed no significant 
difference between LD and regular class students. However, the second set of pre-tt^atment 
findings, which included all of the data on each measure, indicated there was a difference 
between LD and regular class students* attitudes about school. The multivariate analysis of 
variance conducted on the SPAS subscales showed a significant difference between tS and 
fegulaf class students, E (6, 110)= .148, e< 01. Further univariate analysis on the subscales 
showed that only one subscale. Confidence was significantly different, E(1,H5)= -193, ii<.05. 
indicating that LD students scored significantly higher than the regular class students. Table 2 
summarizes the findings of the multivariate analysis of variance and univariate F-tests of 
significance on the SPAS subscales where difference between LD and regular class students 
wa^i tested 

Question One, Prior to treatment, is there a difference between the younger students 
and the older students in social atdtudes as measured by social attitude measures? 

The first multivariate analysis of variance on the attitude measures showed a significant 
difference between younger and older students* performance. The multivariate test of 
significance indicated that a significant difference existed between the yduiig and older students, 
E(5,91)=.234, p<,01, likely on at least one of the five attitude measures* mean scores. When 
examining the univariate F-test and younger and older students* means> it was seen that there 
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was a significant differerice between tfic two groups on tfic Otficr Glass prc-test E(l,95)= 4;77, 
B< .05. Further univariate analysis of variance including all of the existing cases on the Other 
Class pre-test also indicated a significant difference between younger and older students, EiU 
114)=3.66, B< 05. 



and older students in attitudes about school and leaitiiiig? 

The results of the analysis of variance dii the Attitudes About SchcK)l test indicated a 
difference between younger and older students^ £(14 14)=8.85^ ^ .01. The means which arc 
reported in Table 3 show that the older students scored higher than the younger students on the 
Attitudes About School measure. The analysis of variance also indicated a significant grade 
group by kind interaction, £(1,1 li)=4.45, ii< .05. This interaction indicates that the difference 
between LD younger students and LD older students is significantly different from the 
difference between the Regular class younger students and the regular class older students. 
Specificaliy, there is a greater difference due to age for the regular class students than for the LD 
students. 

The Hrst multivariate analysis of variance on the attitude measures showed a significant 
difference between younger and older students' performance. The multivariate test of 
signiHcance indicated that on at least one of the five attitude measures* mean scores, significant 
difference existed between the young and older students, E(5,91)=.235, 5<,01. A significant 
difference was found between the younger and older students on the SPAS test, E(l,95)=4.8, 
I2< .05. The separate multivariate analysis of variance. Table 4, including all of the existing 
cases oh the SPAS pre-test subscales indicated a significant difference between younger and 
older students, £(6,111)^.230, 12<.001. This finding indicated that there was a significant 
difference between younger and older students oh the SPAS, likely oh at ica&t one of the 
subscales. Univariate analysis oh the SPAS subscales showed sighincahce oh three of the 
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seven subscales; Confidence, E(l,116)=17.5, ii<.Odl; School Satisifactidn, 1(1,1 i6)=7.52i 
a<.dl; and Penmanship^catness, E(l,116)=3.75j ji<.d5. On all three of these subscales^ 
younger students scored significantly higher than older students. No difference between 
young;:ir and older students was found on the other four subscales. 
Discussion 

The results showed diat LD students' attitudes toward regular class students, as expressed 
on the Student Attitudes Questioimaire, were not significantiy different from their attitudes 
toward if stiidents in tiieir own class. Likewise, regular class students' attitudes toward tD 
smden^ weie not significantiy diff^tnit fiom their attitudes toward otiier regular class students. 
Howeve^ results of tiie Who's On Your Team test indicated tiiat LD students chose regular 
class students approximately 6ne*thiid as often as ttiey chose t£i students from their own class 
to be on their team. Regular class students, oh the other hand, chose L5 students slightiy less 
than one-third as often as they chose other regular class student. 

This finding is important because it deihbhstiates tiiat the measurement of attitudes will 
yield different r^ults, possibly cbhflictiiig, depending oh the type of instrument being used. 
Previous research pbint^i to a critical question: should the focus of assessing social acceptance 
of handicapped people be oh a general handicapped population or oh specific individuals known 
to ttie persons being studied? Causing ah attitude to be generalized from a specific individual, or 
set of individuals, to a larger unfamiliar population is a noble, but difficult endeavor. However^ 
it has been shown that attitudes toward specific populations khowti to persons being studied are 
more easily assessed as well as influenced. The important question raised here is, what aspects 
of social attitude^ or social acceptance reflect what Custer and Osguthorpe (1983) referred to as 
that which is necessaiy for productive and gratifying living. Is it something which can be 
assessed by means of passive, self-report measures or is it a function of interpersonal rapport? 
In this case^ the passive, self-report technique as used in the Students' Attitude Questionnaire 
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showed that both Lb students expressed positive attitudes toward other LB students and towaid 
the regular class students. Siinilarly^ regular class students expressed positive attitudes toward 
other regular class students and toward LD students. However, when they were required to 
express their attitude more actively by chosing teammates, di^ereiices arose between namber 
of students of their own kind that were chtysen and the number of students of the other kind that 
were chosen. While it may be expected that students from their own class would be chbseii 
more than students from other classes, this finding is important because it illuminates an 
interesting issue when studying attitudes and the manifestations of attitudes with special 
education students who me in self-contain^ classrooms. If positive attitudes between LD and 
regular class students are defined strictly in terms of the students' ability to passively report 
positiveness, by means of choosing adj^rtives, for example, actual social interactivity is not a 
point of interest With such a focus, then, one may conclude that LD and regular class students 
have similiar attitudes toward students of the other kind, in other classes, as they do toward 
students of their own kind, who are in their own class. However, a deeper or richer 
understanding of this attitude could be obtained if a positive attitude is defined in terms of 
attitudinal self-report as weH as actual choices about interacting with the other kind of students, 
which could lead to real social cmsequences. 

From this finding, then, it is concluded that on one level LD and regular class students 
expressed attitudes toward each other which are not significantly different from their attitudes 
toward students of their own kind. While and regular class students have positive attitudes 
about each other at a distarice, as indicated by the results of the Student Attitudes Questibhhaire, 
this finding also suggests that the studcrits' positive attitudes may hot transfer into a positive 
rapport with each other (as perceived by the students themselves) and that they might not feel 
comfortable actually interacting. 

It has been concluded that both the regular class and LD students expressed attitudes 
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toward students of their own kind which were sixhilar to their attitudes toward students of the 
other kind. The next question was, are the LD students* attitudes toward regul^ class students 
similar to the regular class students' attitudes toward the LD students? The fonherly menfioned 
findings showed that LD and regular class students* both expressed positive attitudes toward the 
other aiid that their attitudes toward the other kind were not significantly different from the 
attitudes toward their own kiiid. However^ further evidence was found which indicated that LD 
students chose regular class students to be dii their team slightly more than regular class students 
chose LD students. Interestingly^ iio significant difference between LD and regular class 
students was found on the Students' Attitude Questionnaire. This may mean that when LD 
students anticipate a social interaction^ they feel more comfortable with regular class students 
than the regular class students do with them^ even though passive expression of attitudes is 
similiar betwe^tn the two kinds. 

The team choice finding supports the research of Siperstein et. ali (1978) and Bruiiiinks 
(1978) that LD students tend to overestimate their social acceptability. When given ati 
opportuni^ to select a teammate, LD students would choose to be on a team which would 
include regular class students who likely would not include them. While Siperstein (1978) 
concluded that LD students' overestimation of their social status may actually enhance their 
social status, studies by Bruinink's (1978) challenged Siperstein's claim. The imbalance seen in 
the present study may actually con^bute to the LD students' social unacceptabili^ and gives 
reason for social skills training f<x LD students' which will not only help them to become more 
socially acceptable but to develop skills at better understanding their status among their peers; 
However, the influence of overestimated social status oh actual social status is not yet cotain: 

Another interesting issue which stems from this flndihg is that LD children £ue always 
outnumbered in schools. If they are at all involved in the social climate of the school, they will 
find themselves desiring to participate in social activities with regular class students who are 
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likely hot to want tfiem involved. Thus, it is inevitable that LD students will be placed in 
situattohs where thm is potehSal for social interaction with regular class students. However, if 
in these situations students arc not accepted by regular class students, but nevertheless 
choose to be involved, they may escsSate their own social rejection. Consequently, it is 
important for special educators to be aware of LD students' need to be given opportunities 
which will lead to increased social acceptance before these occasions for social interaction arise. 

One of the important qui^tibhs which foUov^ is whether or hot youhgCT students' attitudes 
were different from older studehts' in any way. The first research questioh was: Prior to 
treatment is there a difference between the ybuhger studehts and the older studehts ih social 
attitudes as measured by the social attitude instrumehts? Interestingly, younger students 
expressed sighificaritly more positive attitudes toward the other kind of studehts thah older 
studehts oh the Student Attitudes Questibnhaire. This was the case in both LD and regular class 
populations. However^ the difference ih attitudes between the older and younger students was 
only evident on the Student Attitudes Questibhriaire, hbt oh the Whb's Oh Ybur Team test This 
flnding may suggest that while the ycningef students' self^repbrted attitudes were mote positive 
about the other kind of students^ some sent of inhibition was present which prevented them from 
manifesting this attitudinal difference when making team choices. Perhaps they held a distant 
iiidng for the other kind of students, but felt uncomfortable with them. 

This Hndihg, however, also indicates that older students experienced attitudes which were 
more negative than younger students and possibly were also inhibited, for some reason, from 
mahifestihg this attitude when thaidng team choices. Peiiiaps the older students had motivations 
which somehow went beyond their self-reported attitudes about the other kind of students. 
Perhaps they felt some sort of ih5nd irhperative to choose to be around the other Icind of 
students in spite of their attitude. It is also likely that the older students were more capable of 
ehjbyihg bcihg around the other kind of studehts whose attributes they did hot appreciate. This 
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nhdihg may suggest that attitude and rapport can function separately. However^ further 
rese^h is nMded Before firm conclusions can be made. 

Ahotl^ pc^sible explanation fbc the diif^nce due to grade groupi on the Student Attitude 
Questionnaire and the lack of difference on Se Who's On Your Team test is that both the 
younger and flic older students were manifesting two different kinds of attitudes. The School 
Attitude Questibhaire elicits attitudes about the other kind of students with no mention or 
relativity to rapport. The Who's On Your Team test, however, addresses nothing about 
opinions pertaihihg to attributes of the other studente and applies sSctly to social distance and 
rapport In this case, the two aspects of attitude may have functioned separately. Once again it 
is apparent that there are two critical aspects to social acc<^tance; mental attitude and rapport. 
What is riot understood is how these two aspects relate to one another^ Is one a function of the 
other ? Does one precede the other? Gan the two cohsfructs operate ihdependentiy or are they 
inteidepehdent? 

Attitudes aboiit-sclHwl^ The fourth hypothesis that was tested by this study was: 
Prior to treatment^ LD students will demonstrate a less positive attitude toward school and 
learning than regular class students as rhcasured by school attitude tests. The results of the 
SPAS test indicated that LD students were significantly more confident, generally, about 
theniselves academically. While research on academic self-esteem, Osguthbrpe (1984), has 
suggested that low academic self-esteem is one of the two primaiy difficulties faced by LD 
students, the results of the SPAS test show the contrary. Perhaps this is similiar to other 
evidence that LD students tend to overestimate their own acadenuc abilities (Siperstein ct. al.^ 
1978; Bruihinks,1978; Hwowitz, 1981). It is also possible that this finding does not reflect an 
overestimatioh, but rather a response to the programs given them which are especially aimed at 
improving academic self-esteent 

Another finding pertaihihg to attitudes about school addressed the second research 
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question: Prior to treatment is there a differehce between the younger and older students in 
attitudes about school and learning? The results indicated that the younger students scored 
significantly higher than older students on three of the SPAS subscales. One possible 
explanation for this may be that with age, or length of time in school, students' academic 
self-esteem in the areas of general cdiifidehce^ school satisfaction aiid pehniahship/iieatness 
decline. However^ the results of the Attitudes About School Questidririaire indicated the 
opposite^ that the older students scored significantly higher than the yduiiger students. This 
instrument reflects the students* insight on learning prdcesses mdre than dn self^esteeiti^ which 
explains the contradictoiy results. These findings suggest that with age and length of time iii 
school, students will likely become less confident, but will gain more insight about learning 
processes. 

Conclusions 

Seveial conclusions may be drawn from this study. The findings show that LD and 
regular class students had posiHve attitudes about each other at a distance. However, this 
positive attitude did hot tiansfer into positive rapport with each other, as they did not choose 
the other kind of students oh the team test as much as they chose students of their own kind. 
This suggests that they did not feel as comfortable actually interacting as itxey might have. In 
addition, LD students tended to overestimate their social acceptance, choosing the regular class 
students to be oh tlieir team xiidre Uiah the regular class chose them. Younger students were also 
mdre positive tdward students df the other kind than were older students oh self-report 
measures. However^ because this differehce between yduhger and older students was not 
manifested on the team choice measure^ it was possible that the yduhger students held a distant 
liking for the other kind df students^ but^ nevertheless^ felt uncdmfdrtable with th ti. These 
findings suggested that mentai attitude and sdcial rapport can functidn separately. A further 
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conclusion was that hB students were significantly more confident about their general abiliQr 
than were the regular class students: This finding may be due to overestimation (a tendency 
fouiid in LD student' self-peiteptions) or a response to rwent programs aimed at improving LD 
students' academic self-^teem. A final conclusion was that younger students were generally 
more confident, satisfied with school, and perceived themselves as neater than older students. 
This suggested that with age or length in time with school, students may become less confident 
and satisfied in these areas. 

Further study of social acceptance between LD and regular class students should be done 
for the following reasons: 1) to develop more sensitive attitude insSTiments to be used when 
assessing social acceptance^ 2) to study the difference between attitudes toward hypothetical 
groups and actual persons known to the respondents; 3) to study the difference between 
passively reported attitudes and actively expressed attitudes; and 4) to assess current level of 
social acceptance of LD students as various unprdvement efforts arc made in this area. 
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gH-Hies Rxamining the Social Accehtance of KTI 



Citation 



Sample 



Measureiiient ~ 
liistruinent(s) Result 



Bruininks 
(1978) 



Bryan (1974) 



Bryan, 
Wheeler, 
Felcan & 



(1976) 



Garrett & 

Gruinp 

(1980) 



Garrett & 

Grump 

(1980) 



Horowitz 
(1981) 



Levy & 
CJottlieb 
(1984) 



LDchildieri 



62 third, 
fourth and 
fifth-grade 
lUp&iegular 
class students 



Thixd- 

toFifth- 

graders 



100 fourth, 
fifth-, and sixth- 
grade regular 
class and 



34U5& 
regular class 
students 



1. Friend List 

2. Attribute List 
Both measures 
elicited atdtudes 
about a specific 
population known 
to the respondents. 

Ob^r^tipnal 
study on the 
quality of inter- 
personal comm- 
unications 



1, Friend List 
Elicits atdtuctes 
about a specific 
popujadonjbiqwn 
to the respondents. 

Social Acceptance 
Scale 



LD children are less accurate than 
their regular class pesrs in assess- 
ing their own sbci^ status. 

LP children were hot accepted 
and were rejected by regular class 
peers. Regular class students 
LD students as scared^ unhappy^ 
and^ generally undesirable to 
have as playmates. 



LD children emited significantly 
more competitive statements than 
non-LD children. Non-LD child- 
ren were the recipients of signifi- 
cantiy more statements showing 
consideration 

students were preferrai less 
frcguentiy^ Md, were found 
to have sigmficsmtiU^ social 
status than regular class students. 



No difference betv^^^ LD and 
regular cl^s stuctents^U^ stud^ 
ente tend«i to qvcr-^tiniate their 
social s^tus wluie regular class 
students did the converse. 



A^tudes about a hB chilcfaen were less popular 
specific population than their re^lar class peers, but 



known to the 
respondents. 

Friend list 
and observation 
Attitudes about 
a specific jx^uia 
tibn kxiowri to 
the respondents. 



were ho less msightful abuot how 
others regarded tiiem. 

LD children were^f Idw^ social 
statusL than ndh-LD peers. Reg- 
ular class student actually play 
viHth apprbx. one-half of the LD 
childr^ the express a liking 
toward. 
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MiUef 
(1984) 



PriUaman 
(1981) 



Sainato 
(1983) 



;in, 
Bopp& 
Bak (1978) 



332 second-^ 
to sixth-grade 
students 



362 second- 
tosixtl 
of whom 28 were 
Lb 



regular and 
LD students 
eiementaiy age 



177 fifth- & 
sixth-graders 
22 of whom 
wereLD 



L Scale ofGhUd- 
reh's Attitudes 
Tbwaid£xc^tibn- 
alities (SC ATE) 
^cits attitudes 
about a general 
population. 

Friend list 
Attitudes about 
a specific tpppula- 
tion know ti to the 
respondents. 



Attitudes at>Dut 
a sp^ific pecula- 
tion known to the 
respondents. 

i. List students 
pinions of best 
athlete sirmrtest 
and the best 
looking student . 
Eiiciti^ atdtudes 
atoutasi»cific 
population Jbiown 
to the respondents 



££5 students w«e less socially 
accepted than regul^ class 
students. However, attitudes to- 
ward LD students w^ mbie 
positive Uian toward children 
with other handicaps. 
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LD childreii were riot rated lower 
thaii legular class peers in pDpulr 
arity. IJD children were accepted 
just as regular class studeiits. LD 
students were sigriificaritly over- 
represented in the isolation group 

No significant difference betweeri 
social acceptance of LD and reg- 
ular class students. 



Lb students were signficantly 
less pc^ular than regular class 
students.LD students were never 
among the most popular, yet 
not qverrepresented in the 
social isolates group. 
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Table 2 

Multivariate Attalvsis^f Variatipp o MHe LP and Regnfar 
Glass Stadents' PerformanrP nn th e SPAS Siihteete 



Multivariate Analysis of Variance 


Typeofl^t 


Value 


Hypoth. df 


Error df 


Sig. of F 


Hotelling's 


.148 


5 


lid 


.017 


Wilk's Lambda 


.871 


6 


110 


.017 


Variable 


kind 


M 


sb 




F 




Gen. Ability 




1.57 


.238 






Regular 


1.56 


.276 


.07 


Rcad./Spell 


LD 


1.64 


.289 






Regular 


1.65 


.243 


.002 


Confidence 


tD 


1.49 


.242 






Regular 


1.41 


.172 


4.73* 


School 


Lb 


1.64 


.258 




Sadsfactibn 


Regular 


1.70 


.233 


2.47 


Peh./Neathess 


LD 


1.66 


.277 






Regular 


1.70 


.221 


1.025 


Anthmetic 


LD 


1.66 


.261 






Regular 


1.68 


.297 


.2818 


LD Group 


n=45 


Regulzir CJrbup n=73 




*p<.05 
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Table 3 

Analysis of Variance oti the AttituHPs Atimt^ Setinni Pr^^^^^ 

Pretest, Adjusted Mean Scdr^ aiid Univariate F-t^ts of Significance 



Grade Group Kind M SD 



younger LD 2.58 .519 

Regular 2.91 .552 

younger grouped 2.8 .559 

older 3.1 .610 

Regular 3.0 .442 

older grouped 3.04 .543 
Grade Group 8.85* 
kind X Grade (jrbup 4.50 



4141 



younger n=50 LD n=45 *|2<.0l 
older n= 69 Regular h= 73 **e<:.d5 
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Table 4 



>^ Variance on tlie SPA S Subtests 



Hotellmg'sT2 .23042 6 111 .001 

Wilk's Lambda .81273 6 ill .001 

Pretest Means^ Statidard Deviations and Univariate F-tests of Signiflcahce 

Variable Grades M SD F 

<jen. Ability younger 1 .57 .264 

older 1.56 .260 .06 i 

Read./SpeH younger 1.69 .202 

older 1.62 .284 2.139 

Confidence younger 1.53 .191 

older 1.38 .193 17.51* 

School younger 1.75 .188 

Sadsfactioh older 1.63 .250 7.519** 

Pen./Neatoess younger 1.74 .188 

older 1.65 .270 3.745*** 

Arithmedc younger 1.67 .168 

older 1.67 .262 .0427 

younger n=48 *g<.Obl 

older n= 70 **p<.01 

***i2<.05 
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Abstract 

Sign language insthictibh has become ah iheieasihgly populS Seatoient for normal-hearing 
mentally ietarded persons with cbmmuhicatibn deficits, though research findings concerning the 
benefits of such instrucdon art inconclusive. One successful method of sigh language daihihg has 
been reverse-role tutoring, in which retarded students teach sigh lahjguage to regular class pcei^. In 
this study, 17 moderately and severely retarded students tutored 68 regular class elementary 
students in sign language. A pre^st-posttest control group design was used to measure the effects 
of the sign language instruction combined with reverse-role tutoring on the speech and language 
sfctHs of the retarded students. Results showed that the handicapped students in the experimental 
group (those who learned and tutored sign language) performed siinilarly to the handicapped 
students in the control group (those who did not learn sign language) on five iristrumiehts designed 
to measure receptive and expressive communication skills. 
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The Effects of Reverse-role Sign Language Tutoring 
on Comihuhicatibri Skills of Retarded Students 



Cdmmunicatidri is a priority in the develbpmeht of meaningful intCTactions, yet the majority 
of moderately and severely mentally retarded individuals have impaired communication skills. 
According to federal reports (CJrdssman, 1983), speech or language disability combined with 
mental retardadon is the tndst cotiimdn of all dual disabilities. The President's ebmmissibn on 
Mental Retardation (1975) reported that ari estiinated 55% of all mentally retarded persons 
manifested some form of speech handicap, and additional studies (CJaitia & DeHaven, 1974; 
Reich, 1978) estimated that 75% to 80% of people witii IQ's below 50 have severe speech 
problems. 

Instruction in manual communication has become an increasingly popular treatment for 
normal-hearing mentally retarded persons with communication deficits. A 1977 survey by 
Goodman, Wilson, and Bomstein (1978) revealed 4,QO0 persons in special education programs in 
28 states were recei\ahg some type of sign language instruction. At that time the authors of the 
survey speculated that well over 10,000 clients in the United States were involved in sign prdgranis 
and that the number would be ihcreasfng. Gif die 129 survey respondents, 72% indicated they were 
using sign with moderately retarded peisbns, 79% wctc using sign with severely retarded persons, 
and 53% were using sign with profoundly retarded persons. A similar survey in England, Wales, 
and Scotland (Kiernan, Reid, & Jones, 1979) showed that in 1978, 46% of the s< hook for 
severely and profoundly roehtally retarded children were using sighs as a form of communication. 
Based on descriptions of adaptive behavior of retarded persons published by the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency (Grossman, 1983), one would assume that the majority of the 
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mcRlcratcly and severely retarded persons receiving sign training already had some degree of 
expressive verbal cdmmuhicatidri arid that attempts were being made to improve tiiose speaking 
abilities. 

Research, however, is inconclusive regarding the benefits of sign language instruction for 
retarded students. While most retarded students in research studies learned at least a few signs, 
their ability to functionally use and generalize the signs to new situations varied (Ldmbardirib & 
Kaswinkel, 1983; Duker & Michielsen, 1983; Duker & Morsink, 1984; Kohl, Wilcox & Karlan, 
1978; Williams, 1978). Similarly, sign language instruction benefited coinmunication skills of 
some retarded students (Kotldn, 1979; Kotkin, Simpson, & Desanto, 1978; Penner & Williams, 
1982; Sisson ft Barrett, 1984) but was no more effective than iq^eech-alone training in facilitating 
speech and language sKHs of btl: t retarded students (e.g. Kahn, 1981; Moody, 1980; Romski & 
Ruder, 1984). 

One innovative and successful approach to teaching sign language to handicapped students 
has been reverse-rble tutdririg (Custer & Osguthorpe, 1983; ©sguthoipe, 1985; Osguthoipe, 
Eiscrmaii^ & Shislcf ^ 1985). These programs have employed intellectually handicapped students in 
self-contained ^lementaiy school classrooms as the tutors with regular class students in the same 
schools as the tutees. The content of the tutoring has been sign language. In these studies retarded 
children who taught sign language to regular class students were reported by their parents to have 
increased and improved sentence length, sentence structure^ speech clarity, and general 
conversational abilities as a result of participation in the sign tutoring program. 

Tne puiposc of this study was to systematically examine the effects of serving as reverse-role 
sign language tutors on the communication sidUs of moderately and severely mentally handicapped 
students; The hypothesis was: Through their participation in the reverse-role tutoring study 
mentally retarded tutors will demonstiate a agnificant increase in vCTbal communication skills, as 
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measured by standardized language tests, when cbrhpared to a comparable group of retarded 
students who do not participate as tutors* 

Method 

Handicapped subjects were 33 mentally retarded students (11 girls and 22 boys), ranging in 
chronological age fnjm 7.1 years to 18,4 years, in mental age from 2.9 years to 7 4 years, and with 
IQ scores from 35 to 73. Four students were inildly retarded, 20 were moderately retarded, and 9 
were sevCTcly retarded. Four of the handicapped students had mild hearing losses but only two 
wore fieanng aids. One student had cerebral palsy, and 13 students had Down Syndrome. TTie 
speech of the mentally handicapped students varied from normal to unintelligible. As measured by 
the Arizona Articulation ftbficiency Scale: Revised, 8 students had normal or near normal speech, 
1 1 had intelligible speech with noticeable orore, 10 had intelligible speech with careful li:iiening, 
and 4 had speech that was usually of always unintelligible. Mean length of utterance at the 
beginning of the study varied from 1.2 to 5.7 morphemes; 

A total of 68 regular class first through sixth grade students, 36 from school one and 32 from 
school two, with no prior knowledge of sign language, were selected by their classroom teachers 
and randomly assigned to the treatment of control group. Each special education school had two 
treatment groups, one composed primarily of younger students and one composed of older 
students. In order to approximate peer age tutoring, regular class students were assigned to 
tutoring groups according to age. Within each tutoring group, regular class tute^s were randomly 
assigned to handicapped tutors* 
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Instruments 

Five communicatidn instruments were administered to all of the mentally handicapped students 
as pretests and posttests: The Arizona Articulatidn Proficiency Scale: Revised (Fudala, 1963), the 
Expressive One-Word Picture Vocabulary Test {Gaidiicr, 1981), the Receptive One-Word Picture 
Vocabula^ Test (Gaidner, 1985), the Miller-Yoder Language Vocabulary Test (Miller & Yoder, 
1984), and a language sample of 50 ^ontaneous utterances adapted from Bloom and Lahey 
(1978). TTie number of sigjis known by the treatment group students was also measured before 
and after the treatment 
f fQCCQure 

The majority of the sigh language vocabulary used was centered around topics suggested by the 
special education students' teachers, thus ensuring Hie greatest opportunity for meaningful learning 
and providing cdritiriuity Svith concurrent class ihsfiructioh. Highly iconic manual sign words 
were preferred over those whose sighs bore little resemblance to the action or object being 
represented (Goossens* 1983; GriffiUi & Rbbihsbn, 1980; Bray & Tlirasher, 1982). Because many 
of the handicapped tutors could not read^ word selectibh was also limited to words which could be 
easily represented in picture form. American Sign Language with English wOTd order was already 
being used in varying degrees at both special education schools and was the manual eommuhicafion 
system used in the study. 

Tutore were provided a printed cue card showing (a) the word or phrase being signed, (b) an 
iconic picture representation of the word or phrase, and (c) a graphic represehtation of the sign 
being performed. To assist regular class tutees whose handicapped tutors had poor speech skills, 
tutees could see the word in print but could not see the graphic represehtatibhs bf the wonl. 

Initial training for tutors consisted of 15-minute to 2d-minute sessions conducted five times 
weekly for two weeks. Students were taught the signs using pictures and actual objects, with the 
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pnhtcd words being visible but never directly taught. Students were also instructed in how to 
demonstrate and monitor COTiect production of the sipis and to give positive feedback. A teacher's 
aide was employed to assist the signing ihsmictor in rnonitoring progress and providing 
individualized practice. 

The handicapped tutor - regular class tutec tutoring sessions began dunng the third week of the 
project and continued for 13 weeks. Tutoring sessions were conducted for 15 minutes three days a 
week. The first tutoring session lasted four weeks while the three successive sessions lasted three 
weeks each. The regular class tutce group changed every three weeks in o)Ser to provide broader 
contact for the handicapped students. Tutor training continued for 15 minutes two days a week 
while the reverse-role tutoring was progressing. 



Rraults 

The 17 students in the SeaSnent ^up learned from 102 to 206 signs with a meaii of 162 and 
a standard deviation of 31. A comparison of these pretest scores with posttest scores showed that 
students in the treatment group had significantly improved their receptive and expressive sign 
language skills, t(16) = 5.04, p<.001. 

However, a multivariate analysis of covariance on the scores of the five communication tests, 
using the pretest scores and IQ as covariates, indicated no significant differences between the 
treatment and control groups, F(l, 14) = 1.99, p>.10. Additionally, no significant pretest to 
posttest score changes occurred for either oi the groups on the five communication skills tests. An 
analysis of the reliability of the five tests, including the pretest and posttest on each of the five tests, 
yielded a Cronbach's alpha of .72. 
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Discussion 

The results of Ms study indicate that mbdwBtely and sevCTely mentally retarded school age 
children were successful in learning sign language and teaching those signs to regular class 
students at nearby schools. However, the sigh ihstruction and tutoring experience did not 
significantly affect the handicapped tutors* commuhicatioh sldUs, as measured by standardized 
tests. 

The fact that this study showed that sign language did not improve communication skills of 
students in the treatment group following 15 weeks of sign ti^imhg is consistent with the findings 
of Ferguson (1975) and Weller and Mahbney (1983), both of whom used standardized tests to 
measure language or communication prior to and folic wing instruction in sigh language, and both 
of whom failed to find any changes in communicatidri skills due to the sign training. However, the 
FCTguson, and Weller and Mahoney studies indicated that subjects made significant gains on the 
language tests given, while the results of the present study indicated no significant changes from 
pretest to posttest. 

TTie failure to find that sign language ^cilitated communication skills in moderately and severely 
retarded individuals, is significant in light of Goodman, Wilson, and Bomstein's (1978) estimation 
that well over 10,000 retarded persons in the United States were receiving sign language training in 
1978, arid that the number would be ihereasing. ResunSably, the intent of much of that instruction 
was to improve the speaking abilities of the retarded students. This study indicates, however, that 
the assumption that sign lariguage training improves speech may be en-bheous and that teachers 
should be cautious if electing to present sign language instruction solely for the puipose of 
facilitating students* verbal commuriicatiori skiUs. 

No evidence has been presented that sign language iristructibh inhibits speech acquisition in 
retarded persons who do not have other handicapping conditions such as autism (Carr, 1979). One 
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would assume, therefoixr, that sign language instruction should nut be prohibited in the special 
education classrDom, nor should it be restriciwd only to students who do riot have expressive verbal 
ODmmunication: 

Teachers and researchers should be encouraged to conduct experiments to determine the effects 
ef si^ language instruction on ffie acquisition of reading and spelling skills^ and to utilize sign 
language to reinforce vocabulary acquisition. Additionally, moderately and severely retarded 
students who attend school with students who use use sign language as a primary means of 
communication, should be eneoiffaged to learn signs in ^dCT to communicate with their classmates. 
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Abstract 

Mentally retarded students have often been poorly accepted by regular class students; In 
Study 1, 17 letaided students tutoied 51 regular class elementary students in sign language in order 
td improve the attitudes of the regular class students towaid the retarded students. Results indicated 
(a) no significant pretteatment to posttreattnent changes in attitudes of regular class students towaid 
retarded students, and (b) no significant differences between attittides of students in the treatment 
and control ^ups. Study 2 measured the attitudes of 1 15 regular class elementary and junior high 
students toward retarded and regular class peers. Attitudes toward regular class peers were 
signific^tiy more positive than attitudes toward retarded students, and attitudes toward retarded 
students attending nearby schools were more positive than attitudes toward retarded students in 
self-contaihed classrooms in the regular school. 
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The EfTecte of Reverse-role Tutoring on the Attitudes of Regular Class 
Students toward Retarded Students 

Moderately and severely mentally rctaidrf children have frequently been poorly accepted by 
regular class students (Gresham, 1982). The negative attitudes of regular class students toward 
handicapped students have been caused primarily by misbehavioi^ of the handicapped students 
while positive attitudes have been generated largely by demons^tions of acadeniic competence by 
the handicapped students (Gottlieb, Semmel, & Veldmah, 1978). One successful approach 
developed to create positive interactions between mentally retarded and regular class students has 
been leverse-role tutoring (Custer & Osguthbrpc, 1983; Osguthorpc, 1985; ^gutiioipe, Eisennan, 
& Shisler, 1985). These programs have einpldyed intellectually handicapped students in 
self-contained elemental school classrooins as the tutors with replar class students in the same 
schools as the tutees. The content of the mtoring has been sign laripage. These studies indicated 
that reverse-role tutoring resulted in increased contact between retarded arid regular class students 
dunhg free-play times on the play^und* 

The rcverse-rblc tutonhg studies also indicated that greater gains in free-play time with regular 
class students occurred for the less handicapped students than lor their more severely handicapped 
peers. This finding was consistent with Burton and Hirehorcn's (1979) suggestion that die more 
severe the handicapping cdnditibh, the greater would be the rejection by regular class peers. 
However, haridicapped students labeled as retarded have sometimes been more acceptable to 
regular class children thaxi handicapped peers whose retardation was less apparent (Budoff & 
Sipersteiri, 1978). While the students in the previous studies were classified as educable mentally 
retarded arid atterided the sariic school as the regular class students, moderately and severely 
mentally retarded students enrolled in self-cbntadned schools might also benefit and succeed 
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academically and socially in the role of tutors for regular class students. 

Study 1 

The puipbse of Study 1 was to examne the effwts of serving as reverse-role tutees on the 
attitudes of regular class students toward retarded students attending nearby schools. TTie 
hypothesis was: through their participa6oh in the reverse-role tutoring study^ regular class tutees 
will demonstrate more positive attitudes toward mentally retarded students at adjacent schools than 
itgular class students who do not participate as tutees. 

Handicapped subjects were 33 mentally retarded students (1 1 gifls and 22 boys), ranging in 
chronological age from 7.1 years to 18.4 years, in mental age from 2.9 yeat^ to 7.4 years, and with 
IQ scores f5rom 35 to 73. Four students were mildly retarded, 29 were moderately retarded, and 9 
were severely retaidcd. One student had cerebral palsy, and 13 students had Downs Syndrome. 
The speech of the retarded students varied from normal to unintelligible. Thr. retarded students, 
attending two self-contained special education schools, were randomly assigned to Seatment and 
control groups. Students in treatment groups Wett then separated according to age, forming 
younger and older Sieatment groups at each school. 

A total of 102 regular clasr first Uuiough sixth graders, 54 frotn school one and 48 from school 
two, with no prior knowledge of sign language were selected by tiieir classroom teachers and 
randomly assigned to the ti^dnent or conool ^up. The students attended elementary schools 
adjacent to the spnecial education schools. Each special education school had two treatment groups, 
one composed primarily of younger students and one cornposed of older students. In order to 
appin>ximate peer age tutoring, regular class students were assigned to tutoring groups according to 
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age. Witfiin each tutonng group, regular class tutees were randomly assigned to retarded tutors. 
Although 102 regular class students participat«i.6nly 93 students completed both the pretest arid 
the pbsttest 

Three tutoring sessions of three weeks each were conducted, allowing the largest possible 
number of regular class students to participiate in the signing propam. The three tutoring sessions 
provided retarded tutors the opportunity of tutoring three different regular class tutees in a 
drieK>ri-one situation^ and provided encounter situations which could be cbn^ared. 

An attitude questionriaire desigried specifically for the study was adniimstered as a pretest to 
each student in the regular class treatmerit groups immediately before each group began receiving 
sign language instructidn. Simultaneously^ the scale was administered to the regular class conSol 
groups. At the conclusion of the nine-week study^ the attitude questionnaire was again 
administered to the entire group of regular class students as a posttest Ninety-three students 
completed both the pretest and the posttest. The atritude questidnriaifei based on a similar 
questionnaire used in previous reverse-role tutoring studies (Shisler* 1986)^ was a Leikert-type 
rating scale including 19 positive and 13 negative adjectives, statements dr questidns such as 
"happy,'* "sloppy," and "If you had a retarded brother or sister, would you tell ydur friends?" TTie 
five-point quantitative scale asked students to mark whether each item described the retarded 
students at the adjacent schools always, most of the time, sornetimes, once in a while, or never. 
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Procedure 

prrceded by two weeks of initial instructioii for the retarded tutors and a four week pilot study, 
the handicapped tutor - regular class tutc» tutoring sessions began during the seventh week of the 
p^ject and continued fw nine w^ks. Tutoring sessions were conducted for 15 minutes three days 
a week* The regular class tutee ^up changed every three weeks in order to provide broader 
contact for the handicapp^ students. Tutor training continued for 15 niinutes two days a week 
while the i^^^-role tutoring was pro^ssing. 

£££lllti 

Ah analysis of variance indicated that regular-class students showed no significant changes in 
attitude as measure by the questionnaire developed for this study, F(l, 68) = 1.98, p>.ld. Scores 
varied from 68 to 157 with changes of from -44 to +28, A reliability analysis produced a 
Crbhbach's alpha of .96. While attitudes of the treatment group did hot significantly increase over 
attitudes of the cdhtidl groups neither did they significantly decrease. 

When compared to attitude scores of regular class students in a similar study (Shisler, 1986), 
the attitude scores of regular class students in this study were unexpectedly high. 

Study 2 

Because regular class students in Study 1 demonstrated unexpectedly positive scores when 
desoibihg their attitudes toward mentally retard^ students at a^^acent schools, a second study was 
conducted to determihe whetiiCT regular class students in other schools would attain equally high 
scores when rating retarded students in self-contained classrooms in their own schools. It was 
assumed that the regular Sass students in ffie second study might have had more contact with 
retarded students at their own schools than regular class students in Study 1 had with retarded 
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students in nearby schools. The purposes of Study 2 were (a) to examine the differences between 
attitudes of regular class students toward regular class peers and toward retarded peers in 
self-contained classrooms in their own schools, and (b) to examine the differences between regular 
class students' attitudes toward retarded peers in sclfH:bhtaincd classrooms in their own schools, 
and toward retarded students in nearby se?if-cdntaihed schools. 

The hj^theses for Study 2 were based on studies indicatirig that the attitudes of regular class 
students toward retarded students tend to become increasingly indre negative as the contact between 
the two groups increases (Goodman, Gottlieb, & Harrison, 1972; (jottlieb & Budbff, 1973; 
Gottlieb, Gohen, & Goldstein, 1974). The hypotheses were: As measured by 2in atfitudc 
questionnaire: (a) regular class fourth and seventh grade students will demonstrate significantly 
more positive attitudes toward regular class peers tlian toward retarded peers in self-cdritained 
classrooms in their schools, and (b) regular class students in Study 2 will demonstrate significantly 
more positive attitudes toward mentally retarded students in self-contained classrooms in their own 
schools than did the regular class students in Study 1 toward the retarded students enrolled at 
nearby schools. 

Sufrjwts 

Sulgwts in Study 2 were 1 15 fourth and seventh grsuie students residing in the same school 
districts as the students in Study L In each district^ the elementary and junior high schools 
containing the largest number of self-contained classrodrns for intellectually handicapped students 
were selected. One fourth ^ade classroom or one seventh grade classrddm was selected by the 
imncipal at each school bas^ on teachers' schedules and willingness to participate. A total of 1 15 
regular class students participated in Study 2 including 48 fourth grade students* and 67 seventh 
grade students. 
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The msmimcnt used in Study 2 was very siinilar to the attitude questionnaire given in Study i. 
Based on correlation analyses of the instrument used in Study 1 and a similar insdiiment used by 
Shisler (1986)* eight iteins on the attitude questionnaire were changed in order to obtain a more 
uniform correlation of iterns. 

Procedures 

Each of the regular class students completed the study two times, first when instructed to think 
about a classroom of peer-ag^ retarded students in their own school, and secondly when told to 
think about another specified classroom of fourth or seventh grade regular class students. 

Research Design and Data Analysis 

Attitudes toward retarded and regular class students were compared using a paired t-test. The 
effects of grade, school, class, and sex were determined using an analysis of variance procedure. 
The total mean score for attitudes toward retarded student was also con^aied to total mean scores 
in Study U but was not statistically compared because the insfiTiments were not equivalent. 
However, mean subtotals were determined for the 24 items which were identical on the 
questionnaires given in Study 1 and Study 2, and these mean subtotals were cornpared using a 
t-test 

Results 

A reliability analysis of the attitude questionnaire used in Study 2, using Grbnbaeh's alpha, 
indicated an alpha coefficient of .95. A paired t-test indicated that the mean attitude score when 
rating regular class peers (M=103) was significantly higher, t(l 14) = 3.15, p<.005, tiian the mean 
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attitude sccre when rating retarded peers (M=l 12). After finding si^iificance between the two 
p3ups, an analysis of variance was perfOTHMd to determine the significance of main effects. The 
results of the analysis of variance indicated (a) significance of school, F(3, 105) = 3.51, p<.d5, 
with one elementary and one junior high having greater differences in attitudes than the other 
elementary and junior high, and (b) significances of sex of the raters, F(l, 105) = 9.04, p<.005, 
with bc^s having greater differences in attitudes between ret^mded and regular class peers than girls. 

Means were also ccrapared to regular class attitude nieans from Study 1 with the hypofliesis that 
attitudes toward retarded students in Study 2 would be inbre negative than attitudes toward retaMed 
students in Study 1. The major difTerehce between the first study and the second study involved 
amount of contact with retarded smdents. Regular class students in Study 1 attended schools 
without classrooms for retarded students, but with selfHjontained special education schck>ls nearby, 
while students in Study 2 attended schools which did have self-contained classrooms for 
inteUectu^y handic^ped students. The hj^thesis was confirmed when regular class students 
who attended school with retarded students rated die retarded students approximately one standard 
deviation below the ratings ^vch by regular class students in Study 1. The mean score for the 
Study 1 subtotal, in which regular class students were asked to rate retarded students at 
neighboring special education schools, was 93.1. And the mean score for the subtotal on the 
questionnaire in Study 2, when regular class students were asfced to think about retarded students 
in their own schools, was 79.3. A t-test comparing the two means indicated a significant 
difference, t(2b5) = 6.06, p<00L 
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Disciission 

The results of this study indicate that: (a) Mildly, moderately, and severely mentally retaided 
school age children were successful in learmhg sign language and teaching those signs to regular 
class students at nearby schools* However, (b) the contact with retaided students at nearby schools 
did not significantly change the attitudes of the regular class students toward the retarded students 
as measured an attitude questidnriaire designed for this study, (c) Regular class students had 
more positive attitudes toward regular class peers than toward retarded peers in self-contained 
classrooms. And (d) attitudes of regular class students toward retaided students in self-contained 
schools were more positive than attitudes toward retarded students in self-contained classrooms in 
flic regular school. 

It should be noted that although aoitude scores in Study 1 did not show significant pretreatment 
to posttreatment gains, they did not show significant decreases. Previous studies of attitudes 
toward mainstreamed students suggested that the more contact regular class students had with 
handicapped students, the more negative the attitudes of the regular class students became (e.g. 
Goodman, et al., 1972; Gottlieb and Budoff, 1973). The results of Study 1 do not support those 
findings, as attitude scores did not become mwe negative, but stayed the same. Rather, results 
tend to support the findings of Smchart and Gottlieb (1975) who demonstrated that regular class 
students tended to impirbve their attitudes toward retarded peers when the retarded students 
displayed competent skills. TTie maintenance of scores when they might have been expected to 
become more negative, could indicate that attitudes became more positive as regular class students 
saw the retarded students responding competentiy as tutbn;, indicating the success of the 
reverse-role tutoring treatment in affecting positive attitude changes in regular class students. 
Additional studies of the effects of reverse-role tutoring are warranted. 

Study 2 confirmed the conclusion of CjOttiieb and Davis (1973) and others that regular class 
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students were sighificahtly more pb^tive toward regular class peers than toward handicapped 
peers. The results of Study 2 also indicated that regular class students im&i retarded peers in self 
contained classrooms in their own sch€>bls approximately one standard deviation lower than the 
regular class students in Study 1 rated retarded students at adjacent schools, even Ster the regular 
class students in Snidy 1 had ijiccn tutored by the retarded students. TTiis finding supports the 
supposition presented earlier that the attitudes of regular class students tdwaid retarded students 
tend to become increasingly more negative as the contact between the two groups increases, unless 
the regular class students see the handic^ped students in a competent role. 

The suspected reason the attitude scores of the regular class students in Study 1 were more 
positive than anticipated, was due to the lack of familiari^ between the retarded and regular class 
students, TTus suggests that regular class students having only ininimal contact with retarded 
students have unrealistic perceptions of the abilities and disabilities of those retarded students, and 
that contact between the two poups needs to be regular, frequent^ and personal in order to 
precipitate real relationships and realistic e^qp^tmions between the two groups. 
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TUTORING INTERVENTIONS WITHIN SPECIAL EDUCATION SETTINGS: 
A eOMPARiSON OF CROSS-AGE AND PEER TUTORING''^ 

THOMAS E. SCRUGGS RUSSELL T, GSGUTHGRPE 

Utah State Univeritty Brigham Young University 

In two experiments, cross-age and peer tutbring^ihtervehtiohs conducted wUhioiipeaal 
?^ycat[qn Mtti^^^^ J_t Joining disabled (Lp) and 

behavioraiiy disordered (BD) stodents^ acted as toton of younger Lb and BD students; 
In Experiment 2^ same-age LD and BD students alternated tutor and tutee roles. In 
both experiments, tutors and tutees othlbited academic gains, bniy in Experiment 
I, however, were attitudinal gains observed. Implications for future research and prac- 
tice are given. 

Wirhin the last decade, the use of tutoring programs invpiving special education 
Students has been investigated (see Scruggs, Mastrbpiert, & Richter, 1985; and Scruggs 
& Richter, in press, for reviews). Frenuentiy, special education students have been used 
as tutees in such inter^ehtidhs (e.g., Haisley, Tell, & Andrews, 1981; Jenkins, Mayhall^ 
Peschka, & Jenkins, 1974; McCracken, 1979; Sindelar, 1982). In some investigations, 
however, special educatibh students have been used as the tutoi^ of other special or 
remedial students (e.g., Dequin & Smith, 1980; Epstein, i97S; Higgins, 1982; Maher, 
1982, 1984). 

Tutonhg interventions in special educational settings can take one of two basic con- 
figurations: cross-age tutoring or peer tutoring. Peer tutoring involves pairs of students 
of similar ability working on content appropriate to the skills of each, while cross-age 
tutoring involves use of one student as "^expert" of the content area and provides a focus 
of control in the tutoring dyad. Cross-age and peer tutoring are basically similar con- 
figurations^ however, specific strengths and weaknesses can be associated with each. 
iUthbttgh elder, highCT-fuhctibmhg students may p^forih effectively as tutoi^ of younger 
students, it may be more difficult to justify use of their time (Gerber & Kaiiffman, 1981). 
And, while peer tutoring can assure that both students are learning skill-appropriate 
content, the potential quality of such instruction could be questioned. 

Pecent reviews of tutoring programs in special education settings have concluded 
that both cross^age and peer tutoring configurations appear to bejjromising types^of 
interventions (Scruggs, Mastrdpieri, & Richter, 1985; Scruggs & Richter, 1985). The 
relative benefits of these two tutoring configurations, however, have notjret been assessed 
within one larger investigation^ using the same dependent measures. That was the pur- 
pose of the present investigation, which, in two experiments, evaluated the effects of 
cross-age (Experiment 1)^ and peer (Experiment 2) tutoring^ using identical materials, 
procedures, and dependent measures. The study was conducted in two school districts 
in the same geographic area. 
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Choice of dependent mesBures and tutoring materials was based tipbh considera- 
tion of previous research findings (Scruggs, Mastrbpieri, & Richter, 1985; Scruggs & 
Richter, 1985). Reading was chosen as a content area because it has been shbvvh that 
tutors stand to profit from the fluency-building activities that reading instruction pro- 
vides (Scruggs, Mastropien, & Richter, 1985). Because structured Ihtervehtibhs were 
more Ukely to produce gains, Harrison's Structured Tutbrihg matenals (Harrison, 1976) 
were used ^ Ah attitude toward school measure was used as one outcome criterion, since 
improved attitudes previously have been reixirted tb r«ult from tutbrihg programs (e.g.. 
Franca, 1983). MOrwDver, tb ensure cbhsistehcy of intervention across 10 schools in two 
schbot districts, all tutoring sessions were directly supervised by prbject staff. 

ExPERnffiNT 1: Cross-Age TuroRiNd 

MlTHOD 

Subjects 

Subjects were 47 elementary-age learning and/or behavibrally disordered students 

(30 boys,^17 giris) attendihg five difierent elementary schools in a western rural public 
school system. All students were officiaUycIaMifi^ b^^ districts as leariung disabled 
(N» 35) Or behavibrally disbrdered (iV« 12) according to Public Law 94-142 and local 
schbbl district criteria. The subjects included 9 first-grade students, 9 secbnd-grade 
students, 5 third-grade students, 8 fburth-grade students, 11 fifth-grade students, and 
5 sixth-grade students. Average percentile reading level across all students as assessed 
by the Woodcock- Johnson Pretest was 23 (SjD = 8.2). 

Participating teachers were asked to identify pairs bf students who would be ap- 
prOpriateJbr crbss-age tutbrihg interventions (i.e., students who would get along well, 
read at different levels with one studeat having good mastery bf cbhteht, and who would 
not presen^substam^ difficulties). In this manner, a total of 27 learning 

cfisabled and behaviorally disordered children were identified as tutbrs (//« 13) and tutees 
{N»14} in the experirhehtal grbup". One student was used as a tutor for two separate 
tutees. Twenty other children were selected as controls. The^latter came frbm the same 
resource and regular class settings as thbse in the experimental condition, the only 
differehce being that scheduling or matching difficulties prevented them from being in- 
tegrated into the tutoring program. Experimental and cbntrol group students did not 
differ significantly (p< .05) with respect to grade level or achievement. 
Mareriais 

Four books were compiled that were modified from the tutoring materials developed 
by Harrison (1982). The first two books presented the content taught in Beginning 
Reading I, while the third and fourth tutbrihg bobks represented the first and second 
half Of Begihhihg Reading H. 

The criterion tests from the Harrisbh materials were emplbyed as pre- and 
pbstmeasurM bf reading skills. Three reading subtests from the Woodcock- Johnson 
Psycio-Educational Battery (Woodcock^ 1^978) were used tb assess wbrd attack, sight- 
word reading, and reading cbinprehehsibn. 

The Attitude Tbward School Measure developed by Marascuilb and tevih (1968) 
was employed as measures of attitude change for the experimental study, this measure 
contained such items as "i like to use the library/' "I like to db hbiheworfc," and "I get 
bored in class," in an agree/djsagree format, and was previbusly successful in monitor- 
ing tutoring programs with nonhahdicapped learners (Marascuilo & Levin, 1968). 
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Procedure 

Tfie total tutbriiig intervention lasted id weeks, preceded by one week of pretesting 
and followed by one week of posttesting and feedback. All students were firist ad- 
ministered aU measures. Prdj^t staff then met with tutors individually and introduced 
them to the methods of structured tutoring: (a) sitdng next to the tutee, (b) giving positive 
fMdback Md avoiding criticism/ri being sure that the tutee has mastered a 

step before going to the next step, and (d) using immediate correction of errors and 
asking student to reread as corrected. 

Tutdre £^s6 were told that some students may progress slowly and that they should, 
therefore, be patient. The importance of the student's role as tutor iso was emphasized 
id the student, and the iihpdrtahee df this role in making important changes in the tutee's 
academic functioning also was underlined. 

N«t, the student rdje-playe^^^ tutdrihg situation in which the investigator was the 

tutor and the student, the tutee. the roles were then reversed, and the student vrza asked 
to I* the tutOr^ By this methdd, mddels for prdmpting, correcting, modeling, and praising 
student responses were ^veh to the student and s/he immediately was able to practice 
them. Finally, when the student had exhibited td the satisfaction of the investigator com- 
petence as a tutdr, s/he was asked to tutor with the tutee who was brdught in to be 
tutored under the observation of the investigatdr. When it appeared that the tutor ex- 
hibited behaviors apipropriate to the tutoring situation, the tutdrihg intervehtidh was 
impionented. 

^thdugh the amduht df time spent oh tutoring sessions was made similar across 
the distria "t 30 minutes per session, the number df s«sidhs per week varied considerably: 
Six experimental students were involved in tutoring interventions five days a week, two 
were involved four days a week, and 19 were invdived in tutoring twd or three days 
a week. These tutoring sessions dccurred during the spring semester of the schddl year, 
and each session was directly supervised by project staff whd, without actually deliver- 
mg reading lessons or cdnterit , were available for student questions, as well as td deliver 
cdrrective feedback on tutoring procedures. At the end of 10 weeks of tutdring sessions, 
students were given all posttest measures. 

REsutTs AND Discussion 

A cademic Measures 

Students took one df twd criteridh tests, depending on whether they were at the 
Beginning Reading I (grade level k-3) or Beginning Reading II (grade level 4-6) level. 
On these criterion tests* percentage df words cdrrectly read was computed on pre- and 
posttest scores. The pretest score was subtracted from the pdsttest scdre to evalute gain 
score on the diagnostic measure. On this measure, gains df the 14 tutees (21%) were 
dduble that df the 20 control students (10%). These differences were statistically signifi- 
cant, /(33)ai2.46, p<.05. The gain scdre the 13 tutors made dh this diagnostic instru- 
ment, hdwever, was dhly 8%, comparable to that of the control students. In contrast, 
gain scdres on the Woodcock- Johnson subtests were not significantly different for ex- 
perimental vs. contrdl students. However, the raw gain score exhibited by tutors and 
tutees on the Woodcock- Johnson word-attack subtest (means of 2.75 vs. 2.83, respec- 
tively) was substantially higher than the mean gain df control students (.65). Tutors and 
tute« bdth exhibited significant gains on the word-attack subtest, j'(25) = 3 16, p< .01, 
with tutors independently exhibiting significant gains, /(1 1) = 3 . 1 1 , p< .01 . By contrast,' 
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cdhtrbl students did not exhibit significant gains, /(18) » .78, p< M: No significant pre* 
post differences between tutees, tutors, or control students were observed dii word 
reading, reading comprehension, or total reading subscores of the Woodcock- Johnson 
(ail ts<\). 

A ttitude Mewsure 

Qh the attitude instrument, tutees gained significantly more than the control group 
or tutors, with mean pre-pojt gain scores of 2.69 vs. .00 and - 1.29* respectively. Arid 
although rid significant differences were found using a between-groups analysis of 
variance, the differential gains seemed to favor tutees. The attitude gain was^ in fact, 
statistically significant, /(14) »2.98, p< .05, oh the part of the tutees, and honsighificaht 
on the part of controls snd tutors, (/s< 1), as evaluated by pair-wise /-tests. 

In suriiinary, gsuns bri criterjdri, riorrii-reftrehced, and attitude measures suggest 
that cross-age tutoring is a potentially productive and effective intervention that can 
be impieirierited in special education classrobriis with relatively little difficulty. It was 
seen that tute^ gained substantially more than tutors on the criterion test, although 
the tutors did not differ from cdritfbi students on the same measure. Tutbrs did exhibit 
differentially superior performance on the Woodcock- Johnson word-attack subtest, 
however. 

The significaht gains in the diagnostic instrument on the part of the tutees indicate 
that handicapped students can^ in fact^ be quite potent as tutbrs of bther haridicapped 
students, arid that this type of tutoring can provide a useful supplement to^pecial educa- 
tion programming. dne_interpretive difficulty involved in this experiment was that, in 
fact, ij was project staff arid riot resource teachers who were actively riioriitoririg the 
tutoring j^roject. The extent to which teachers themselves could, in fact* mdriitor these 
pairs arid cbriduct their bwri iristructibri was not detenriiried through the pr^erit investiga- 
tion, although informaiiy teachers expressed no concern that this could be done. In ad- 
ditibri, the schedulirig difficulties that were foreseen as causirig prbbleriis with cross-age 
tutoring were not appreciably realized, and those difficulties that did occur were over- 
come relatively easily. The results of fhese firidirigs suggest that resource and self- 
contained special education teache^ would benefit from interventions in which some 
of their handicapped students served as tutors for studierits whb were reading bri a Ibwer 
grade level. Although the academic benefits to these tutors were less prominent than 
they were to the tutees, they were npnetheless tangible. It is also possible that studerits 
used as tutors iri brie settirig could be theriiselves tutored by older students in another 
setting to provide them with additional individualized instruction. 

The firidirig bf sigriificajit gairis iri^ attitudes bri the part of tutees, but riot tutors, 

came as somewhat of a surprise to the investigators, particularly in light of the com- 
riibrily expressed ribtibri (Alleri^ 1976b) that tutbrs would be the iridividuals expected 
to gain most in affective areas. Strodtbeck, Ronchi, and Hansell (1976), however, pro- 
vide a rationale for the observed differences iri attitudes bf the tUtees. These authors 
suggest that studerits riiay feel riiore positively towards thexnseives because of the positive 
attention they receive from the older tutor. 

The results of Experiment 1 sugg^t that older special education students functioned 
effectively as tutors of youriger special education studerits arid gained sigriificaritly iri 
wbrd-attack skills as a result bf the tutbririg experience. While tutees demonstrated a 
significant improvement in attitudes toward school, tutors did not. Experimerit 2 was 
conducted to determine whether siriiilar gairis would be observed when students enrolled 
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in special education classes shared tutoring responsibilities with other students of simiiar 
age and ability. 

Experiment 2: Peer Tutoring 
Method 

Subjects and Materiais 

Subjects for Experiment 2 were 31 elementary-age learriiiig and/br behavidrally 
disordered students attending 5 different elementary schools in a western rural public 
school s^tem adjacent to that in Experiment 1. This sample of 31 elementary-age students 
included 11 second-grade students, 8 third-grade students, 5 fourth-grade students, and 
7 fifth-grade students^ Average reading percentile assessed by the Woodcdck-Jdhnsdn 
prct^t w2U5^19 (5D=»7.6)-^ all students had been ofBcially classified by the 

school district as learning disabled (iVs24) and behaviorally^disprdered {N^ l) accord- 
ing td Public Law 94-142 and local school district criteria. Participating teachers were 
asked to identify pairs of students who would be appropriate for peer tutoring interven- 
tion (i.e.> for each pair^ teachers were asked td select students who would get along 
weH, r^ £^ about the same level while being in the same^de level, and pairs of students 
who would not present substantial scheduling difficulties). Iii this manner, a tdtal of 
16 children (LD, N« 12) (BD, N^ A) were identified for the combined tutor/tutees role 
in the experunentai group. In addition, 15 children were selected for use as control 
students. These students were taken from the same settings, sstme schools, and same 
teachers as the experimentai students, with the only exception being either scheduling 
dr matching difficulties preventing them from easily being integrated into the tutoring 
program. Materials and dependent measure were the same as those used in Experiment 
1. 

Procedure 

The entire intervention lasted eight weeks, preceded by one week df pretesting and 
tutdring instnictidris, and fdlldwed by one week of pbsttestihg and feedback. Training 
and tutoring procedures were the same as those in Experiment 1, with the exception 
that students were tdld td alternate tutor aiid tutee roles once every session. 

Although the amount of time spent for most tutoring sessions remained the same 
acfdss the district at 30 minutes per sessidii, the liUmber df sessions per week varied 
considerably. Six experimental students were involved in tutoring intervention five days 
a week, four experimental students were invdlved in tutdring fdUr days a week, and 
six expenmehtal students were involved in tutoring two days a week. At the end of the 
eight weeks of direct tutoring sessions, students were met with individually, given all 
pdsttest measures, and given feedback oh the tutoring project. 

Results and Discussion 

A cademic Measures 

0h the criterion test, percehtar** of words correctly read was computed on pre- and 
posttest scores. According to this measure, students in the experimental gfdup gained 
ah average of IQ^o oh the diagnostic measure (SB = .07), while the control group did 
not gain (--3%, SD=. 11). These^ differences in gain scores were highly significant, 
/(28) » 3.96, p< .003. Significant differences were hot found between ocpenmehtal groups 
oh pre-post gain scores oh the Woodcock- Johnson reading subtests. However,^ the ex- 
perimental grdUp gained 2. 1 wdrds dii the wdrd-attack subtest of the Wdbdcock-Jbhhsoh 
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test, wfiHc tfic control group gained a mean of only 1,2 words during the same time 
period. As in Experimem U this within-subject ihcrrasc was signifiraht for the experimen- 
tal group, /(14) - 2.87, p< 61. but only approached significance for the cbhtrbl grbiip. 
It 14) » 1 ,96, p>.05. In contrast^ neither group gained significantly on either letter iden- 
tification or passage comprehension (both within-subject ts< l). 

Attitude Measure 

Students iri^pcriinchtal ancl control groups gained only slightly on the attitude 
measure, with wcpcrimental students gaining 1 ,27 (SZ> » 3,53) pb4nts and control students 
gaining .46 (527 » 6,28) points. Although experimental students* gain scores were again 
higher than those of control students, neither between-group nor within-grbup pre-pbst 
differences were sigiiificanti ^<1, 

Bbth crc«s-agc and peer tutoring intenrentioDS were seen to produce positive results. 

Students employed as cross-age tutors gamed general decoding skills, but did hot gain 
in skiUs that^wcrc a^te^ of the tutoring activities, as did their tutees. In 

contrast, peer tutors and tutees gained in both specific and general reading skills. Gf 
ihtcfestjs the fact that «^ students in both experiments exhibited gain on 

decoding skills, but not on comprehension skills as measured by standardized tests. This 
consistent finding suggests that tutoring interventions in reading may most likely pro- 
duce gains in word attack skills, and that more direct teacher cbntact may be necessary 
to increase comprehensidh skills. 

Attitude gains wctc observed only in the cross-age configufatibn, suggesting that 

cross-age tutoring may hold more potential for sbcial gains. This finding is supported 
by the wbrk of Maher ri982, 1984), although in those investigations, social benefits were 
seen to accrue to the tutors, rather than to the tiitces bf the present investigation. 

Additibnal r^carch is needed to further examine the relative benefits of cross-age 

vs. peer tutoring; and, in fact, the present authors arc ciutcntly engaged in such activity 
(bsguthbfpe, Scruags,& White, 19^ At pr^ent, however, it can be stated that both 
cross-age and peer tutoring represent effective and versatile Intcrventibhs for special and 
remedial settings, and certainly appear to be positive sSteraativ^ to independent seat 
work or practice activities. Before initiating such interventidns^ hbwever, it is impbr- 
tant that teachers deafly specify objectives^ carefully structure the tutoring sessions, 
prbvide regular feedback, and monitor progress toward the completidri of bbjectives. 
Through these means, teachers can ensure that a tutoring program can be a positive 
experience for all students involved. 
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HANDIGAPPED STUDENTS AS TUTORS 
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A mcia-anaiysb contacted jjn available re- more than tutors; arid (c) iiitbr and tuicc gains on 
search documenting effectiveness of hanjli- sejf-concept and socio metnc ratings we^^^ 
cajspedstudenisas tutors of other students. Nine- while gains on attitude measures were larger, 
tech articles yielding 74 effect sizes were Ibcited. ImpHcations for instruction and further research 
Results indicated thatj(a) tutoring programs were are given, 
generally effective; (b) tutees generally gained 



The use of students as instructional agents lias been recommended for centuries 
(see Allen, 1976). Previous reviewers of tutoring literature Have concluded that 
tutoring has many academic and social benefits For both tutor and tutee. In 
particular, documentadon of benefits afforded to tutors seems to be of impor- 
tance in justifying the use of student tutors in a teaching rather than a learning 
role. 

Much has been written in response to the issue of possible benefits For tutors. It 
has been mentioned that tutors commonly Jearn more than tutees (Clbwafd, 1976; 
Hassinger & Via, 1969; McWhbrter 8c Levy, 1970). In addition, it has been 
suggested that acting as tutor can re?';lt in a multitude of social benefits^ including 
improved attkudes toward school (Feldmah, Devin-Sheehah, 8c Allen, 1976; 
Haggertyi 197^^ increased responsibility (Allen, 1976; Csapo, 1976), improved 
social skills (Argyle, 1976; King, i979), impfdved self-esteem (Jenkins & Jenkins, 
1981; Ross, 1972; Strbdtbeck, Rbnchi, 8c Hansell, 1976), heightened le%'el of 
aspiration (Elder, 1967), and personal confidence (Symula, 1975). 

Such gains would indeed be impressive if they could be empirically 
documented. UhFortuhately, several of the above studies suFFered From meth- 
odologic weaknesses tsee Jenkins & Jenkins^ 1981, For a discussion), while others 
reiDbrt bnly aheedbtal information. Most crucial to the purposes oF the present 
review. Few of the above-cited articles reFer to special educatibh students. 

Tutoring has a potentially important role in spt cial education. For a variety bF 
reasons. Firsts tutoring may provide a means bF delivering the type oFcost-eFFec- 
tive individualized instruction which provides a necessary basis For special educa- 
tion settings. The quality oF this instfUctibn, however^ depends to a certain extent 
bh the skills oF the tutor. It could be argued that special educadon students, 
enrolled on the basis oF academic deficiencies, could not Funcdbh eFfectively as 
tutors. Even iF it cbuld be argued that these students could be effective tutors, use 
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of their academic time may be difHcult to justify unless it can be derhbhstrated that 
tutor soda! and academic gains can also be expected. Recently, a body of literature 
has emerged in which special education students have functioned as tutors, and it 
wsts the purpose of the present investigation to synthesize the findings of this 
litefatUfe. 

Several previous reviews of tutonhg literature exist, many of which deliberately 
or otherwise excluded studies concerned with special education (Allen, 1976; 
Gohen, Kulifc, 8c Kulifc, 1982; Devin-Sheehan, Feldman, fe Allen, 1976; Gartner, 
kohler, & Riessman, 1971). Other reviews which have addressed special education 
specifically have cited previous literature selectively (e.g., Gerber fe KauFfman. 
1981) or have discuS5>ed the use of tutors as "behavior change agents/* in dispens- 
ing tangible reihforcers rather^thahjieliverihg academic instruction (e.g.. Strain, 
1981). in addition, books and monographs have been written which have focused 
primarily on the mechanics of establishing tutoring programs, rather than pre- 
senting comprehensive reviews of research_(G66ke, Heron fe Heward, 1983; Ehly 
feLafsen, 1980; Jenkins fejenkiris^ 1981; Pierce, Stahlbrahd, Armstrong, 1984). 

Scruggs and Kchter (1985) reviewed available tutoring literature in which 
students classified as learning disabled (LP) were employed as tutors or tutees. 
They cohcltided that research design cbvaried most strongly with study outcomes. 
That is, studies which had not included a control group were most likely to fepdft 
positive effects^ followed by studies which had employed ho-treatmeht control 
groups. Most equivocal findings were reported when tutoring was directly com- 
pared with alternative instructional intervehubrii such as teacher-led instruction. 
Scruggs and Richter concluded, however, that little evidence existed that learn- 
ing-disabled students cduld not function effectively as tutors. 

Scruggs, Mastropieri, fe Rirhtef (1985) employed similar procedures to evalu- 
aie^tutgring interventions involving students classified as behavibrally disordered 
(BD). This group of studies focused more oh sodal benefits to tutors than had the 
research reviewed By Scruggs and Richter (1985). Scruggs, Mastropieri, and 
Richter (1985) concluded that tutors could be expected to gain with respect to 
attitudes toward the content tutored and to have posiuve jnteracudns with the 
tutee. (Generalized social gains, such as self-esteem and sbcibrhetric status, were 
not observed. They also concluded that tutees invariably gained knowledge of the 
content being tutored, and that tutors gained academically if the tutoring material 
prbvided for needed fluency-building activities for the tutor. 

The reyiews by Scruggs and Richter (1985) and Scruggs, Mastropieri, and 
Richter (1985) prbvided important summary information regarding tutoring 
interventions involving LD and BD students. Those two revjews, however, differ 
frbrri the present ihvestigatibh in the follbwihg ways: (a) the Scruggs, Mastropieri, 
and Richter (1985) and Scruggs and Richter (1985) reviews did not focus exclu- 
sively on special education students employed as tutors; (b) studies ihvblvihg 
intellectually handicapped (IH) students as tutors were not included; and (c) 
independent variables were not evaiuated with respect to a standardized butcbrrie 
metric, leaving unanswered the issue ^ the magnitude of tutoring effects beyond 
the reporting of statistical significance. The purpose of the present ihvestigatibiu 
therii wsLs to synthesize fihdihgis from all available riesea rch in which learhihg-dis- 
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abled, intellectually handicapped, and behavidrally disordered students 
functioned as tutors. Utilizing synthesis procedures, a quantitative evaluation of 
the social and academic benefits to tutors and tutees was completed. 

METHOD 

Studies were included in this analysis if the authors of the study identified the 
tutors as either learning disabled (LD), behaviorally disordered (BD), or intellec- 
tually handicapped (IH). In some cases, the author did not label, but described, 
the handicap of the subjects. In these cases, and also jo deterrnine whether 
reported labels were justified, the definitions provided in PL 94-142 were used as 
guidelines. Also, only studies in which an academic subject such as reading, 
mathematics, or lahf^age arts was tutored were selected. 

Gbmputer data bases of Psychologicdl Ahsiraiis, Dissection Abstrax:Uy and Educa- 
tion Resource Information Center (ERIC), were searched for relevant articles. From 
the computer search and a hand search of the references of relevant articles, 90 
articles were located for this analysis. Of these articles, 19 provided enough 
descriptive information about the subjects' handicaps to allow them to be coded 
and enough statistical information to calculate standardized mean effect sizes. 
Investigators who had relied solely on single-subject methbdblbgy (e.g., 
Stowitscheck, Hecimovic, Stowitscheck, 8c Shores, 1982) were excluded from this 
analysis. A number of the 19 articles reported the results of several putcdme 
measures. A tabujadbn of these ihdepehdeht^bmebme measures resulted in a total 
of 54 cases of comparisons of tutoring interventions. These 54 cases provided a 
data set of 74 effect sizes (49 for tutors and 25 for tuteesj. 

From the analysis of previous reviews of handicapped tutoring, variables which 
the reviewers concluded were associated with tutoring effectiveness were also 
identified. GonvenSohs for the coding of these variables were constructed. For 
each aitide included,_the outcome of the dependent variables was coded as an 
Effect Size (ES). The ES was defined as the difference between the means of the 
treatment and control groups on a given dependent variable divided by the 
standard deviation of the control group on that variable (Xe - Xc ^ SDc). The ES is 
essentially a standard score; it tells what portion of one standard deviation one 
group mean differs frdrti another grdup mean. Ah ES of 1 indicates "a person at 
the mean of the control group would be expected to rise to the 84th percentile of 
the control group after treatment" (Smith & Glass, 1977). In those cases in which 
the means and standard deviations were hot reported, other procedures were 
used to give an estimate of the ES (see McGaw & White, 1981). 

In addition to the ES, the characteristics for each study were coded in order to 
obtain a description of the study. This included a validity estimate for each study 
in which each of Campbell and Stanley's (1966) threats to internal validity were 
evaluated. Two ariicles were randomly selected and given to an independent 
observer as a coding reliability^ check. Using ititerrater percent agreement across 
all variables, a reliability of .87 was achieved. The two coders then discussed the 
articles, and the conventions and codes were clarified. At this point, coding 
reliability was assessed at .95. In addition, all coding was reviewed and checked by 
three coders. 
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Since the articles selected for this analysis were thought to comprise virtually the 
total population of studies, ij_was not considered necessary to use ihferehtiai 
statistics in the data analysis. Therefore, only descriptive information was calcu- 
lated and reported. 

RESULTS 

This section first reports a statistical description of the subjects, the tutoring 
pfbcedure, and the handicaps of the subjects. Next, the overall results for all the 
studies are analyzed and compared with the results from those studies which used 
good quality methodology. Then, the results of the studies are reported by 
selected subject, intervention, and dependent measure characterisdcs. It is impor- 
tant to note that effect sizes could be calculated for a large number of study 
cjiaracterisdcs. In some cases, this would require calculating mean effect sizes 
involving a very small number of cases. &veral effect sizes calculated from less 
than five cases are included in this section. They are reported to show comparisons 
with other effect sizes but should be interpreted with caution. 

It may be noted from the descriptive statistics in Table 1 that there is a large 
amount of variability in the study cfiaracteristics. The number of subjects ranged 
from 3 to 75, while their ages ranged from 8 to 28. Tlie number of hours engaged 
in tutoring was as small as .8 and as great as 2D; the nurnber of sessions was as small 
as 3 and as great as 56. The number of hours engaged training the tutor ranged 
from .5 to 23. 

A majority of the experimental tutors (56%) were labeled tehavidrally disor- 
dered. The majority of experimental tutees were distributed among learning 
disabled (26%), intellectually handicapped (18%), and not reported (22%). 

The total mean effecLsizes for the tutors and tutees, with all 54 cases considered, 
are shown in Table 2. The above data indicate that being involved in a tutoring 
intervention raised the perfdrmance level of the handicapped tutor and tutee over 
brie-half of brie standard deviation above their respective control groups. These 
standardized mean effect sizes are similar to those found by Cohen et al. (1982) in 
a meta-analysis of tutbririg literature irivblving nbnhahdicapped students. 



TABLE 1 

MEANS AND STANDARD D EVIATIONS OF SELECTED STUDY CHARACTERISTICS 



Characteristic 


Mean 


SO 


h 


No. of tutors 


18.30 


1 1.43 


54 


No. of tutees 


26.67 


16:07 


54 


Age of tutors 


13.07 


3:85 


31 


Age of tutees 


10.33 


3.26 


33 


Hours of tutoring 


10.83 


4.69 


38 


Sessions/week 


3.33 


.98 


42 


Total no. sessions 


28.72 


14.14 


40 


Length of sessions (min;) 


23:76 


10.36 


38 


Hours of tutor training 


7.28 


6.58 


18 


Sessions of tutor training 


18,92 


27:21 


25 
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TABLE 2 

MEAN "njTOR ANC' TUTEE EFFECT SIZES FOR ALL STUDIES AND FOR GOOD QUALITY STUDIES 









Tutor 






Tutee 








ES 


SD 


n 


ES 


SD 


n 


Total stodi« 




:53 


:74 


49 


.58 


.60 


25 






.48 


.60 


25 


.48 


.49 


12 



Good quality studies, or c^ses in which the threats to internal validity were coded 
either **9" (hot a plausible threat) or (potential minor problem), made up 50% 
of the total cases. Data presented in Table 2 indicates that effects for good quality 
studies are similar to the overall mean ES. 

Thirty-one percent of cases used intervention procedures which were substi- 
tuted for instruction usually delivered to the students, whereas 1 7% used tutoring 
to supplement regular instruction. Whether the tutoring intervention was a sub- 
stitution fdrdr asuppleitleritatidri of regularly delivered ihstructibh may not make 
a sighiHcaht difference in the performance level of the tutee (Table 3). When 
tutoring was used as a supplement to regular instruction^ the tutors peffdrmed 
almost one standard deviation above the ebhtrol group. When it was used as a 
subsdtution, the gain was just over one-half deviation. 

Fifty-twd percent df cases used academic rheasares to assess thi* outcomes of the 
intervention. Self-concept measures were used in 1 1% of the cases, whereas 24% 
Used dther measures such as !y:?'1avidral checklists, questidnhair^:s, or behavidr 
rating scales; The outcome mea* : ^ C5 and the type of instruments used as depen- 
dent_ineasures are shown in Ti* ok 4. 

The effect sizes df tutdrs (.SS;- jnd *:utees (,65) bri academic measures are very 
similar. Mean effect size for meas j i f ?ittitv des toward school, academic con- 
tent, and dther students were highez iorrUi^eh- { !56) than for tutdrs (.25). Changes 
in self-concept and sociomeiric mei- a' r.r*^ ne:^.jgible for Both tutors and tutees. 
Mean effect size for behavidr rattn.; c ;:c^ i;uggcst that tutdrs are perceived to 
change more (.89) than the tutees 13} 



TABlE 5 

PERCENTAGE OF CASES AND ME* N TUTOR AP^D Ti ; f i 

SU^lECTi 



E EFFEO SIZ.-:S, SELECTED FOR ACADEMIC 



Variable 



isitar 



sa _ 



ES 



Tutee 



SO 



Subject 
Reading 
Math 
Language 

Readihg/wntihg/math 

Spdiing 

tmplementation 
Substitution 
Sup plement 



31 


.30 


.47 


15 


:49 


.51 


13 


13 


.67 


1 n 


8 


.85 


.94 


5 


15 


.25 


^ ; 1 


6 


1.13 


1.06 


2 


33 


.82 


.80 


18 


.15 


.02 


2 


4 


.01 


.90 


2 


.51 


.43 


2 


31 


.63 


91 


13 


.66 


.73 


17 


17 


.96 


.87 




.69 


.54 


2 
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TABLE 4 

PERCENTAG E OF CASES AND MEAN TUTOR AND T UTEE EFFECT SIZES, ME ASURlS 



Measures 



Tutor 



ES 



SO 



Tutee 



ES 



Oiftcbm ejneasi/res 

Academic 

Attitodj 

Sejf<oncept^»ciqmetric 
Behavior rating scales & checklists 
insiwment 

Objective, standardized 
Objective, unstahdardized 
Rating, qiiestlbhhaire 
T ype of m easwe 
Cnterion referenced 
Norm refe renced 



52 


.59 


.77 


25 


.65 


.69 


17 


7 


.25 


.34 


4 


.86 


.51 


3 


13 


-.(D6 


.32 


7 


.12 




1 


24 


.89 


.76 


12 


.10 


.16 


3 


33 


.41 


.50 


16 


.45 


.44 


12 


26 


.91 


1.13 


11 


.89 


.92 


/ 


37 


.38 


.58 


20 


.47 


.54 


6 


57 


1.01 


1.21 


7 


1.00 


.94 


6 


32 


.42 


.51 


-J5 


.45 


.46 


11 



Olyeaive, uhstandard:zed instruments produced higher effect sizes than stan- 
dardized instruments or ratings and qUestibrinairej.. The finding is corroborated 
by tutor effect sizes found when the cases were separated according to outcome 
measure reliability. When the reUability was .60 to .79, the tutor effect size was .66. 
When reliabiJity was .80 to 1.0, the tutor effect size was .48. 

Gbhen et ah ( 1 982) concluded that tutoring interventions which last fi v« weeks 
or less show the largest effect sizes. In the present analysis, however, no clear 
relation between length of intervention and study dutcbme could be determined. 

The type of instrument used to measure the academic gains of the tutor and 
tutee affected i he size of those gains. From Table 4, it is noted that uhstandard- 
ized, eriterion-rpferenced instruments produce effect sizes that are double those 
found with standardized, norm-referenced tests. 

AnbsHer interesting findmg is the magnitude bf the effect size standard devia- 
tions (1 . :bles ;! tJvrdugh 4). Many bf the effect sizes calculated for various study 
characie: istics J .^d standard deviations that equaled br exceeded, sometimes by 
double, tf r mean effect size. This indicates that there is a considerable amount bf 
variance w/i hih the f erformance levels. What this variance may be attributed to is 
more than likely 3 complex conibinatibn bf subject and intervention variables. 
Additibnal researci; witi. expljc:-!^ delineated suhj-cts and procedures will help 
identify tho^ : '.-ariaf: ' : ;. 



bHSGUSSlON 

A meta-5, SL«yi:s «^;^ on r «T-,ring interverit[ons whieh used handicapped 
tutors and tutce^ orc-iu -;. • ; 9 r jdable articles and 7'- effect sizes. It may be 
concluded that hunditappt :■ toi^ snd tutees achieve gains on academic depen- 
dent measures as a f--^ .^t bfpai • /cip. don in a tutoring program. Generallv. tutees 
-^''".^^ t^^ :^'t..5s. Academic gains fbr tutbrs and tutees srere 

grearest on critf:rion-refer< ni cdnru asures, whereas gains were less on norm-ref^ 
erented measures. Obiaint cI effect jizes of tutors and tutees fbr academic mea- 
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sures were comparable to those obtained for nbhhahdicapped students in a recent 
meta-analysis of tutoring programs (Cohen, Kulik, & Kulik, 1982). In all, indica- 
tions are that handicapped stucehts can runctibn effectively as tutors of other 
handicapped and nonhandicapped students. Furthermore, there is some evi- 
dence that handicapped students can function effectively wh *h tutbrihg roles are 
exchanged. Scraggs and Osguthoipe (in press) reported an investi^tion in which 
LO and BD children exchanged roles as tutors and tutees of reading. This 
ihvesdgatibh was hbt included in the present meta-analysis because effects could 
not be computed for tutors versus rutees; nevertheless, obtained effect sizes 
paralleled those of other ihtervehtibhs, in that sizable academic effects were 
obtained, and effects were more pronounced on a criterion-referenced measure 



bf the reading skills taught. 

Analysis of tutors versus tutee gains indicated that tutors r ach cbUld 

be expected to gain frbitl tutbririg programs. ScmggFv M?«;r • Ricfiter 

( 1 985) suggested that tutors may be more likely to g^in in arcii u t ie ^^^as 

heed for fluency building, whereas tutees may gain in av^^"^^ <■ .o^isition. 

Also, whereas the present investigation can shed Uttle i ghr >iS isst;e^ one 



investigation is of interest. In a study by Singh (1982), u wab Uv termined theat 
tutees had achieved :he greatest effert in the area of computation, v hereas tutors 
had gained most in concepts and appiicadons subtests. These findings are prb- 
vbcative and deserve further explbratibh. 

With respect to social or emotional Benefits, the jjresent results are more 
equivbcal. Gbhsistent with the findings bf Gbheh et al. ( 1982)^ nb effect bf tutoring 
was realiied on self-concept or sociometric ratings. Since "self-esteem" gains have 
been cbmrhbhly repbrted tb be benefits bf tutbrihg, rhbre attehtibh must be given 
to this variable before it can be concluded that such perceptions are accurate. Until 
any further evidence suggests otherwise^ theri^ it may be wiser tb assume that 
tutoring will have little effect on the self-esteem bf the tutor or tutee. On the other 
hand, feported attitudes toward schooi or the content area tutored do seem to 
improve with tutbrihg, a finding cbnsisteht with the suggestion of Scruggs et al. 
(1985). In addidon, a sizable mean effect size greatly in favor of tutors was noted 
bh behavibral checklists and rating scales. Ahd^ althbugh such measures could 
point to improved social functioning on the part cf the tutor, caution must be 
taken iri interpreting this finding, in light of the fact that most of these rating scales 
were completed by classroom teachers who were hbt "blind" to experimental 
conditions. An example of such positive "bias" can be provided by a disser tation by 
Rbddy ( 1981). In that ihvestigatibh, teachers and students bbth were asked to fill 
out a "self-esteem" survey, and the teachers were asked to infer the self-esteem 
scbre bri the part bf the students. Results indicated that althbugh teachers per- 
ceived improvement in self-esteem oh the part bf the tutors^ self-esteem surveys 
cbmpieted by the students in fact indicated that no such gaiii had been rhade. 
These discrepancies could reflect either ah "expectancy Bists" on the part of the 
teachers or could Indicate that teachers were observing some subtle aspect of social 
fuhctibnihg for which students themselves were unaware. What is certain is that 
many commonly reported social benefits of tutoring have yet to be supported 
enipirically. 

o 162 
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!t can Be concluded that tutoring is a viable and potentially powerful iristruc- 
tidnd intervention for special education, and that learning-disabled, behaviorally 
disordered, and intellectually handicapped students can function effectively as 
tutors. In addition, certain social benefits have been realized, though perhaps hot 
to the extent reported ahecdotally. Future research efforts would do well to 
investigate specific components of tutoring^ and the relation between tutor gain 
and type of content tutored, and to provide Future data on potential social and 
emotional benefits of tutoring. 
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